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Double Exposure 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters All these vases around! Are we going 
Frep SAUNDERS into the antique business? 
Acurs SAUNDERS Aangs: No, dear, Aunt Hattie gave us 
Bup these vases. She started when we 
BILLY got married — with that big purple 
Rupy one on the mantel — don’t you re- 
member? 
TimE: The present. Late afternoon. Frep (Looking at it): Remember? 
PLace: The Saunders’ home in Glen- Good heavens, I’d want to forget a 
view, a small American city. thing like that. 
Srettine: The living room. Aqnes: And she’s been sending them 


At Rise: AGNEs SauNDERS stands at ever since —on anniversaries and 
stage center with a vase in each hand birthdays. (Holding up the two 
looking about the room for a place to vases again, wondering where to put 
put them. She makes a little grimace. them.) Where do you think I ought 
After a moment you hear the front to put these two, Fred? 
door slam and almost immediately Frep: Put them away — put them all 
FRED SAUNDERS enters from the re- away! Agnes, what’s got into you? 
ception hall carrying his hat. Frep is It’s just that you’ve been cleaning 
like your next-door neighbor. the attic or something, isn’t it? You 

Frep: Agnes — Agnes, I came hb :..e a — you aren’t going to leave all these 
little early because — (He stops look- monstrosities in here? 
ing around the room in astonishment Agnes: But I have to, Fred. Aunt 
as AGNES turns toward him.) Good Hattie called me long-distance. She’s 
heavens, Agnes, what’s the matter? coming in on the seven-thirty bus 
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tonight. Coming to visit us. 

FrEpD: But she can’t — at least not if 
we have to have all these vases 
around. I’ve got a very important 
man coming for dinner — that’s 
what I came home early to tell you. 

Aanes: Who, Fred? 

Frep: Henry Allen. He got in this 
afternoon from Washington. Wants 
to talk to me about those orders for 
the government. 

Acnes: Well, dear, that’s all right. 
Ruby’s got a nice dinner tonight be- 
cause Aunt Hattie’s coming. Of 
course, it’ll be a little late but — 

FRED: But Agnes, you can’t entertain 
a man like Allen in a room like this— 
he’ll think we’re eccentric — vases 
all over — big, little and middle- 
sized — why, look for yourself! The 
room’s crowded with ’em. 

AcGnEs: Now, Fred, if Mr. Allen’s just 
come from Washington, he’s prob- 
ably used to being crowded. (Then 
as she sets a vase down on the desk.) 
Why, look —I can fit another one 
onto the desk. Isn’t that nice? 
(Rusy, the colored maid, enters left, 
carrying two more vases of an odd 
shape, size and color.) 

Rusy: Mis’ Agnes, when I looked up 
on the pantry shelf, I done found two 
moah of them theah vases. 

Frep (Eyes popping): Good heavens — 
they’re sprouting! Aunt Hattie 
couldn’t have sent all these. They 
must be multiplying like rabbits. 

AGNES: It does seem so. Dear me, 

Ruby, I don’t know where I can put 

any more, but give them here. (She 

takes vases and looks at them as Rusy 
exits left). Aunt Hattie’s such a dear 
old lady, too. I wonder what makes 





her pick out things like this. (AGNES 
has her hands full.) 

Frep: What makes her send them to 
us? That’s what I want to know! 
Besides, Agnes, why does she have to 
come and see us now? I thought she 
wasn’t well enough to travel. 

AGneEs: Well, my goodness, Fred, it’s 
only a two-hour trip by bus from 
Benson Corners. Besides, she says 
she’s feeling much better lately. 
She’s been taking vitamins. 

Frep: Ah, vitamins! (He sighs.) That 
must be what I need. I’m tired, 
Agnes, and it seems I never have a 
chance to see my family any more. 
I’d like a whole week at home with 
just you and the boys. 

Aanes: I know, Fred. Families don’t 
have time enough to spend together 
these days. 

Frep: And now we’re going to have an 
extra person around besides. How 
long’s she going to stay? 

Aanes: She didn’t say — but you know 
as well as I do I couldn’t tell her not 
to come — 

FRED: No, but you could do something 
about these vases — at least for to- 
night ) (Nervously, as she sets down 
two more on a table.) Stop it! Stop 
setting those things all over every- 
thing. (Bup rushes in at right center. 
He is nearly seventeen and talks and 
acts accordingly.) 

Bup: Hi, Mom — gee, Dad, you're 
home early. Listen, Mom, I think 
there’ll be twenty of us tonight in- 
stead of fifteen like I told you. Do 
you s’pose Ruby’ll have enough stuff 
for sandwiches? 

AcGngs: I think so, dear. 

Frep: Agnes, what’s he talking about? 











AGnEs: He’s going to have some of his 
crowd in tonight, Fred — it’s Sally’s 
birthday. 

Frep: But Agnes, what about Henry 
Allen? We’ve got business to talk 
over — important business vital to 
the war effort. 

Bup: We won’t bother you, Dad. 
We're going to roll up the carpet and 
dance a little. 

AGNES: Now, don’t get upset, Fred. 
It’s just a little party. 

Frep: A little party? You call twenty 
people jitterbugging around a little 
party? 

Bun: (Who is looking around the room 
now): Hey, Mom, for gosh sakes! 
What’s all this junk around for? 

AGNEs: Now, Bud, I suppose you're 
going to start. it seems I’m the only 
one around here who can take things 
in stride. You father’s going to have 
a man for dinner — you're going to 
have a party —and Aunt Hattie’s 
coming for a visit — and yet, look at 
me, I’m as calm as can be. 

Bup (Shocked): Aunt Hattie? Aunt 
Hattie’s coming? 

Acnegs: Yes, dear. She'll be here in 
time for dinner. 

Bup: But Mom, she can’t — not to- 
night when I’m having a party. You 
know how Aunt Hattie is— we 
won’t be able to have any fun at all. 
She’ll think all the kids ought to sit 
around and play dominoes or some- 
thing — the way they did when she 
was young. 

AGnegs: Now, Bud, I did not arrange 
all this for my own pleasure. We'll 
all have to do the best we can. 

Bup: But Mom, you can’t have these 
vases all over the living room. 
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What’ll the crowd think? 
think we’re mid-victorian. 

FrREp: Well, Bud, if your crowd is going 
to be around here tonight, maybe 
some of the vases will get broken. 
That would be something. 

AaNEs: Now, Fred... 

FrepD: Agnes, I can bear with Aunt 
Hattie coming. I can bear with Bud 
and his party — maybe Allen and I 
can discuss business in the dining 
room, but I can not bear with these 
vases! 

AGNES: Fred, there’s no use your argu- 
ing about them. The last time Aunt 
Hattie came, she arrived unexpect- 
edly and I had everyone of them put 
away. She was very hurt. This 
time I’m going to have them out 
where she can see them. 

FrEb: But do you have to put them all 
in the living room? 

Aangs: I didn’t. The dining room’s 
full, too. 

Bup (Desperately): But Mom, we've 
got to figure some way. Can’t you 
take ’em all up to the guest room? 
Then Aunt Hattie can have ’em all 
to herself. 

FreEp: Now, Son, even I can’t advocate 
that. The poor woman would have 
nightmares. (FRED puts his hand to 
his head in mock despair as Buty, 
aged eight, eniers right center.) 

Bruxy: Hi, everybody . .. 

Frep: Billy, my boy, you haven’t got a 
vase in your pocket, have you? 

Bitty: Huh? What’d you say, Pop? 
Why would I have a vase? 

Frep (Drily): We need an extra one. 

Brtty: Hey, Mom — what you doing 
— cleaning ‘house? 

AenEs: Certainly not. I’m entertain- 


They’ll 








ing company — and lots of it. 

Bitty: Company? But what’s all this 
junk around? 

Bun: There, you see, Mom, even Billy 
notices how funny it looks in here 
and he never notices anything. 

Acnes: Aunt Hattie’s coming on a 
visit, Billy. These are the vases she 
gave us. 

Bitty: Oh... Say, Mom, what do you 
think? Lots of the kids at school 
have got the measles. 

Frep: Great Scott! That’s all we need. 
You aren’t breaking out in spots, are 
you? 

Bruty: Me? I should say not. 
tough. I won't get them. 

Bup (Looking hopeful): You— you 
might. 

AGngs: He'd better not bring home the 
measles. 

Bup: But Mom, we’ve got to think of 
everything. If Billy got the measles 
— well, what I mean is, Aunt Hat- 
tie wouldn’t want to come and be 
exposed to the measles. 

Frep: And we, it seems, don’t want to 
be exposed to Aunt Hattie. 

AGNEs: Fred Saunders! 

F Rep: I was only kidding a bit, Agnes. 

AcnEs: Humph. (She sets the last vase 
down.) 

Bun: No, but seriously, Mom, I think 
we ought to at least let Aunt Hattie 
decide for herself. We’d only have to 
call her up and let her know that 
Billy may come down with the 
measles any time... 

Bitty: Hey, what do you mean? 

Bun: I think we’re doing Aunt Hattie 
an injustice, Mom. 

Acngs: Such nonsense! I don’t want to 

hear another word out of any of you. 


I’m 
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(She starts lefi.) — and what’s more 

I’ve got lots of things to do. 

FRED: But Agnes, wait— these vases... 

Aanes: If any of you can arrange them 
more artistically, go ahead. I’m 
going upstairs and fix up a little. 
After all, Fred, if you’ve got men 
coming for dinner. . . 

Frep: A man, Agnes — a man. Don’t 
exaggerate. 

Acnes: If you want to talk to me any- 
more, Fred, you'll have to come on 
upstairs. (AGNES goes out left.) 

Frep (Throwing his hands up in the 
air): Arrange these vases artistically! 
Now, there’s a job for someone. (He 
follows AGNES.) (Bub sits down de- 
jectedly in a chair left.) 

Bup: Oh, for gosh sakes! This is a fine 
mess. Here, it’s Sally’s birthday and 
I’m giving a party for her. 

Bruty (Bouncing a ball he takes from 
his pocket): Why can’t your girl- 
friend have her parties at home? 

Bup: You hush up. Mom said I could 
have it. It’s a surprise party. Sally’ll 
think she’s just coming over with the 
rest of the crowd to dance and then 
we're going to start singing “Happy 
Birthday.” 

Briy: So what? 

Bup: Aunt Hattie’ll be here, that’s 
what. 

Bitty: I guess everybody’s got rela- 
tives... 

Bun: Yeah, but I guess they don’t have 


relatives that send vases — like 
these. . . . (He stares moodily into 
space.) 


Bruiy: Oh, I don’t mind Aunt Hattie. 
Last time she was here she gave me a 
dollar. 


Bup: Sure, think of yourself. You 























don’t consider how anyone else feels. 

Buy: Course, she is kind of fussy. I’ll 
admit. If I bounce my ball, it makes 
her head ache. . . . (There is a pause.) 

Bup (Suddenly): Billy, you — you 
don’t feel kind of bad, do you? I 
mean you don’t see any spots break- 
ing out on you anywhere, do you? 

Bruty: You listen here, if you think 
I’m going to get the measles just to 
please you — 

Bup: Now, wait, Billy, if you did feel 
just a little bad — well, what I mean 
is, what do you s’pose Mom would 
say if I called Aunt Hattie up long- 
distance — right now before she 
leaves — and told her — well, that 
we thought you might get the 
measles. 

Bruiy: I won’t, and besides, you know 
what Mom would say. 

Bun: No, I don’t — and Dad, it would 
help him out. After all, he’s got to 
talk to that man about big war con- 
tracts. Why, it would be helping the 
war effort, too. 

Bitty: Go ahead, talk yourself into it, 
but I’m not going to have anything 
to do with it. 

Bup: Yes, but look, Billy — it — it 
isn’t even fair to Aunt Hattie — let- 
ting her come here — all innocently, 
when there’s terrible sickness in the 
house. 

Bitty: Hey — 

Bup: Well, there may be, I mean... . 
(He rises and walks wp and down a 
little. Then dramatically) I tell you, 
Billy, it’s a desperate situation — 
that’s what it is. And if I’m going to 
call her, I better do it right away be- 
fore she goes to the bus depot — I’m 

going to do it, Billy. Why, sure, I’ll 


bet Aunt Hattie will thank me for it, 
too. I’m going to call her up. (He 
rushes to the telephone and lifts the 
receiver.) 

Bun: Hello? Long distance, please. 

Bit.y (Watching): I wouldn’t want to 
be in your shoes. 

Bup: You hush up . . . Hello? Long 
distance? . . Benson Corners 287, 
please . . . Okey, I’ll wait .. . (Turn- 
ing to Billy.) How do you feel now, 
Billy? (Then into phone.) Hello? 
Aunt Hattie? Is this Aunt Hat- 
tie? Well, this is Bud... Bud, your 
nephew — your great nephew, I 
mean. Listen, Aunt Hattie, some- 
thing terrible has happened. Well, 
I mean —it hasn’t happened yet, 
but it might. Billy’s coming down — 
well, we think he may come down 
with the measles any time now. 
(Bitty makes a face at Bup.) Yeah 
— the kids at school have all got 
measles and I—I didn’t know if 
you’d want to come into a house 
with sickness or I mean where there’ll 
probably be sickness. After all, if 
you should get the measles at your 
age — it would be — well, it wouldn’t 
be any laughing matter. . . What’s 
that? No, Mom hasn’t got her hands 
full yet but it looks as though she 
will have. . . What’s that? .. . Tell 
her you won’t come — you'll wait a 
week or two? Gee, that — that’s 
sw — well, what I mean is, maybe 
that is best, Aunt Hattie... Yeah — 
yeah ... All right, goodbye. (He 
hangs up, all smiles.) 

Bun: Hey, Billy is that ever a break? 
I fixed it. I fixed it. Did you hear 
me? 

Bitty: You may have fixed it, but I 








wouldn’t want to be in your fix when 
Mom hears about this. You better 
tell her what you’ve done, too. 

Bup: Tell Mom? Oh, yeah — tell 
Mom. But first we better get these 
vases out of here. You take some, 
Billy, and give them to Ruby — and 
I will, too. (Bun picks up two vases 
from the mantel and starts off left just 
as AGNES enters, followed by FRED. 
Aanes has changed her dress and 
fluffed up her hair.) 

Frep (Waving his hands as though 
arguing as they enter): But Agnes — 
(Bup almost bumps into his mother 
and in his nervousness at seeing her 
drops both vases. They break with a 
crash.) 

Acnes: Bud, you’ve broken two of 
Aunt Hattie’s vases — 

Bup: I—I’m sorry I broke them, 
Mom, but — 

Aanes (Looking at the pieces): And 
why that’s the little red one she sent 
us last Christmas. She’ll miss it 
right away. 

Bup (Gulping a little): No, she won’t, 
Mom, cause she — she isn’t coming. 

FrEepD: What’s that? 

Acnes: Not coming? But what in the 
world? 

Bup: She — she says she’ll come in a 
week or two maybe. I was just talk- 
ing to her — 

Acnes: Talking to her? 

Bun: On the phone, Mom. I was talk- 
ing to her on the phone. 

Acnes: But that’s funny. I didn’t 
hear the phone ring — Fred, what 
are you doing? (As she sees FRED 
with three vases in his hands.) 

Frep: Getting some of these vases out 
of here. 


AGNnEs: Fred, you might at least, wait. 
Bud, I don’t understand. Why did 
Aunt Hattie call? 

Bun: Well, she didn’t call exactly — 
that is, I mean — 

Bitxy: Bud called her, Mom. 

Acnes: Bud! You didn’t. 

Bup: Yes, Mom, I — I thought it only 
fair to tell her — 

Bitty: He told her I had the measles. 

Bun: I did not. I told her you’d been 
exposed to them, ‘and when she 
heard that — 

Acnes: Bud Saunders, to think you’d 
do a thing like that! Why, I can’t 
believe it... . Fred, aren’t you going 
to say anything? 

Frep: Well, of course I am, Agnes. 

Bup: But Mom, Aunt Hattie didn’t 
want to come when she heard that, 
don’t you see? 

Aaness: I see nothing of the sort. I see 
that you’ve selfishly thought of your 
own pleasure and denied Aunt Hat- 
tie — 

Bup: Denied her, Mom? Denied her 
being exposed to the measles? 

Aanes: Fred, speak to Bud like a 
father. I, for one, think he should be 
sent up to his room. (Bum1y - 
snickers.) 

Bup: But Mom, my party tonight — 

Frep: I think you’d better go to your 
room, Son. 

Bup: But Dad, my party —I can’t 
postpone — 

Aanes: No one’s asked you to yet. 
Just go to your room for a while and 
think about what you’ve done. 

Bun: Oh, for gosh sakes. (He goes out 
left, looking dejected.) 

Bitty: Huh, I’ll bet he’s sorry now 
that — 








Frep: Never mind, Billy. You can 
busy yourself with taking some more 
of these vases out to Ruby. Tell her 
to put them somewhere. 

Brity: Okey, Dad. (He picks up three 
small vases and starts out.) 

Aanes: And don’t break them, dear. . . 

Frep: Agnes, why not let nature take 
its course with those vases? (He 
looks around the room.) My, this 
room’s beginning to look better al- 
ready. 

Aangs: Fred, you’re pleased! 

Frep: Pleased? 

Aanes: Pleased that Bud called Aunt 
Hattie. You’re pleased she isn’t 
coming. 

Frep: Now, Agnes, it isn’t Aunt Hattie 
I object to — it’s her vases. But I 
suppose Bud shouldn’t have done it. 

Acnes: That’s putting it mildly. He 
really ought to be punished — but 
how? 

Frep: We can’t very well deprive him 
of his party. 

AanEs: Well, this is one time we ought 
to do something. I’ll let you decide 
what. 

Frep: Oh, I don’t know, Agnes. Bud 
is probably suffering right now. 
People punish themselves by their 
own actions. 

Acnes: Hmm-m, that’s an easy way 
out for you. (BrLLy returns with the 
three vases.) 

Bitty: Ruby says not to bring her any 
more vases. She says she’s been fool- 
ing around with vases all day. Be- 
sides she’s got her hands full with 
extra people for dinner and the party 
tonight. 

Frep: But didn’t you tell her Aunt 
Hattie wasn’t coming? 


Bitty: Yeah, but she still says she’s 
got her hands full. (Bun enters left, 
looking flushed and wild.) 

Bup: Mom — Mom — 

AGnEs: Bud, you were told to stay in 
your room. 

Bup: But Mom, I can’t — listen, 
Mom, my head aches awful and I 
feel funny — 

Frep: Well, Son, I suppose that’s your 
conscience. 

Bup (Wildly): No, it isn’t Dad — it’s 
— it’s spots! 

Aenes (Surprised): Spots? 

Bun: I just looked in the mirror and 
I’m getting red all over. 

Bitty: You are? (Looking at Bup 
closely.) Sure — you got red spots 
all over your face! (Then as the light 
dawns) Measles! (Then a singsong) 
Bud’s got the measles — Bud’s got 
the measles. 

Bun: I haven’t — don’t you dare — 

Aangs: But I’m afraid you have, dear. 
That’s what it is. 

Bup: But Mom, I won’t have the 
measles! I can’t have! 

Frep: Son, I’m afraid you’ve got them. 

Aaenes: And you ought to be in bed. 

Bup: But Mom, my party —I can’t 
tell them all not to come at this late 
date. It’s Sally’s birthday. 

Aanes: Now, dear, you wouldn’t want 
to expose all your friends to measles. 

Biuuy (Snickering): You didn’t want 
to expose Aunt Hattie. 

Bup: You hush up! This is your fault 
— you’re a carrier, that’s what you 
are. 

Bruiy: A what? 

Bun: A carrier — you and your grubby 
little friends — carrying germs all 
around so that other people get 





things. 

Aengs: Bud, please — it isn’t good for 
you to get so excited — you’re sick. 

Frep: Good heavens, Agnes —I just 
thought — maybe Henry Allen won’t 
want to come tonight if we’ve got 
measles in the house. Well, if the 
worst comes to the worst, I suppose 
I could discuss my business with him 
over the phone. 

Bitty: Guess you'll have to, Pop, 
cause we'll all be quarantined, like 
the Smiths. 

AGNEs: Quarantined? 

Bitty: Sure — I'll have to stay home 
from school. Hooray! 

Frep: And will I have to stay home, 
too? 

Brtty: Well — Mr. Smith did. 

FRED: Well — well, fancy that. Agnes, 
it’s an ill wind that blows nobody 
good. 

Aangs: Fred, just what are you driving 
at? 

Frep: Why, I’ll have my week at home 
with the family. 

Acnes: So you will—why, that’s 
wonderful, Fred. 

Bup: Sure, it’s wonderful — it’s all 
wonderful — here I am suffering and 
I may die and you all act like — 

Brixy (Matter of factly): People don’t 
die with the measles. 

Aanes (Remembering): Oh dear me — 
Bud, you’ve got to go straight up to 
bed. 

Bup: But Mom, my party — (Rusy 
enters left looking grim.) 

Rusy: Mis’ Agnes, I done ran out of 
butter for sandwiches for that theah 
party tonight and ah don’ know how 
I’m gwine to stretch my points no 
furthah. All dese extra people — 


AGnes: None of them are coming. 
We’ve got the measles. 

Rusy: Lawsy sakes! 

Aanes: Or Bud has. 

Rusy: Well, suah enuff. Jest look at 
that boy. He’s as red as a lobster. 
Frep: Of course we may all get them, 

Ruby. 

Rusy (Laughing): Lawsy sakes, Mistah 
Fred, wonder how ah’d look with the 
measles. (She exits left, still laugh- 
ing.) 

Bup: How can people laugh at a time 
like this? 

F Rep: Well, Son, you wanted measles in 
the family. 

Bup: I did not. I just said that Billy — 
this is a fine thing! What’ll the 
crowd say? Me with the measles. 
Only kids like Billy ought to get 
stuff like that. 

Bitty: Oh, yeah? 

Aanes: Bud, I'll call up the girls and 
boys for you and explain. 

Bup: But Gee, Mom — (The phone 
rings, and AGNES goes to answer it.) 

Aanes: Hello? . . . Oh, Sally. I’m 
afraid I have something to tell you, 
dear. Bud has — 

Bup (Agonized): Please, Mom! 

Aanes (Low): Well, you’ll have to tell 
her, dear. 

Bun: Please, Mom, let me talk to her . . 

Aenes: Oh, all right. Just a minute, 
Sally — Bud wants to talk to you. 
(Bun goes quickly to the phone.) 

Bun: Hello, Sally —I wanted to tell 
you that — that — what’s that? 
Huh? You’re what? You've got 
the measles? Well, what do you 
know? So have I! Is that ever a 
coincidence! 

AGnes: My goodness, a double ex- 





posure! 

Bup (Still into phone): Yeah, I'll say! 
No, I can’t have the party tonight 
but — sure, we can call each other 
up every day. . . . Okey, Sally. 
Goodbye now. (He hangs up look- 
ing dreamily happy.) 

Bup: Imagine that! Sally gets the 
measles just when I do. 

Frep: Does that make you happier, 
Son? 

Bun: Well, if Sally’s got them — don’t 
you see? 

Bitty: Sure, Pop — they’re soulmates! 

Bup: You hush up! 

Aenes: Now, Bud, you really must get 
into bed and Ruby’!l bring you a nice 
tray. Fred, you can call your man 
up and get your business settled. 

FReEp: Oh, yes, and then I can look for- 


ward to a nice quiet evening. Agnes, 
measles or no measles, I’m really 
going to enjoy this. Just think, I 
don’t have to get up in the morning! 

Aangs: I know, dear, and as long as 
you don’t, I thought — well, after 
dinner you can help me put the rest 
of these vases away. 

Frep (He looks distressed and then 
smiles): Why — of course, my dear, 
I’ll be delighted. In fact, as our 
dutiful sons and heirs here would say, 
I shall consider it one of the greatest 
breaks — (He picks up a vase and 
aims it at the fireplace) — of my life! 

Aanes (Shaking a finger at him): Fred 
Saunders, you be careful! (The boys 
grin and there is a quick curtain.) 


THE END 


Young Franklin Takes Over 


by Bernard J. Reines 


Characters 

BEN FRANKLIN, 16, tall, sturdy. 

JAMES FRANKLIN, 25, his brother. 

Jos1aH FRANKLIN, 67, their father, 
well-preserved. 

UnciE BENJAMIN, 72, Ben’s uncle. 

Dr. Frencu, middle-aged. 

Mr. ANDREWS, a young gentleman. 

MatrHEew Apams, a merchant. 

SHERIFF. 

Setrine: A room in the printing estab- 
lishment of JamMES FRANKLIN, in Bos- 
ton, on a summer’s day in 1722. 

At Rise: The room is empty. From off 
right comes the sound of two or three 
men’s voices, exchanging remarks in- 
distinctly. The voices cease. From 


left enters 16-year-old BEN FRANKLIN, 
tall and sturdy. His mood is very 
cheerful, his movements lively. Seeing 
no one, he suddenly stops as if struck 
by an idea, goes to extreme right as the 
indistinct conversation rises again. 
He listens for a moment. With a nod 
to himself he quietly crosses to the left 
entrance, draws from under his shirt 
a manuscript consisting of two sheets 
of paper, folded twice, and places it on 
the floor. Then he steps off left quickly, 
and re-enters immediately as if for the 
first time, humming loudly the melody 
of “Yankee Doodle.” The offstage 
talking ceases again, and now a voice 
calls. 














James (From off right): That you, Ben? 
FRANKLIN (Glancing back with a smile 
at the paper on the floor, then going 
towards rear table, loudly): Yes, 
brother. (James enters from right, 
followed by their FatHer and UNcLE 
BENJAMIN, their father’s brother. 
JAMES FRANKLIN is 25, an experi- 
enced craftsman, assertive 1n manner, 
with a quick temper. The FaTuHER, 
though 67, is still a strong, woell- 
preserved man, quiet-spoken but with 
a firm manner. The UNCLE is 77, and 
rather worn, but a mild, kindly man.) 

James (Advancing): How did the 
ballad sell? 

FRANKLIN (Going towards them ez- 
ultantly): Not a single copy left! 
(Respectful and friendly) Hello, 
father. (Warmly) Hello, Uncle Ben- 
jamin.... (To FaTueEr, seriously.) 
I hope everyone at home is well? 

Fatuer: All’s well there, Ben. I have 
drop ed in to see how things are be- 
tween you and James (FRANKLIN 
glances at JamES with a frown.) — 
and your uncle came along to see you. 

FRANKLIN (With pride and excitement): 

I’m glad you chose today. I have 

just — well, I wrote a ballad about 

the taking of the pirate Blackbeard, 
the event about which all Boston is 
talking. James struck off a hundred 
copies, and sent me to sell them in 
the streets. I return with empty 
hands (He shows them) — but a full 
pocket! (He jingles coins.) Here, 


brother. (He takes two or three fist- 
fuls of copper coins from his pocket, 
handing them to James, and digs up 
a last coin or two.) That’s all of them. 
James (Coolly): Good. (He goes to his 
table and starts to count the coins 
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slowly and carefully.) 

Uncie (His voice and manner show 
his great affection for the boy.) Have 
you a copy of the ballad handy, Ben? 

FRANKLIN (Happily): There are some 
spoiled proofs, Uncle Benjamin. (He 
goes to James’ desk and picks up a 
proofsheet, returns and hands tt to his 
Unctie.) There. 

Uncie (Glancing at it, with great re- 
spect): A poem printed —and you 
but sixteen. (7'o the Fatner) Josiah, 
the lad’s a genius. (7’o FRANKLIN) 
Read it out loud, Ben. (FRANKLIN 
takes it from him happily, then looks 
at his FaTuHer hesitatingly. FATHER 
nods.) 

FRANKLIN (Reads in a rhetorical tone, 
none too smoothly): 

“Come all you jolly sailors, 
You all so stout and brave; 
Come hearken and I'll tell you 

What happened on the wave.” 
(UncuE, both hands resting on the top 
of his walking stick, has been nodding 
in time to the rhythm of the verse, a 
fond smile on his face. Now he glances 
approvingly at the boy, who smiles 
back and resumed.) 

FRANKLIN: 

“Oh! ’tis of that bloody Blackbeard 
I’m going now for to tell; 
And as how by gallant Maynard 
He soon was sent to hell — 
With a down, down, down, 
derry down... .” 
(Beaming, he looks at them for ap- 
proval before continuing. The UNcLE 
smiles, proudly; the FaTHER is 
solemn.) 

Unc ie: It’s better than anything J ever 
wrote, b’gad, and I’ve been versify- 
ing all my life! 

















Fatuer (After a moment, slowly shak- 
ing his head): I wish I could say 
otherwise, my son — but it’s wretched 
verse. (FRANKLIN looks greatly dis- 
appointed; which the FaTHER notices.) 
I hope, son you haven’t thought 
seriously of becoming a poet? (The 
boy says nothing.) Ben, there’s noth- 
ing in your verses to show you have 
even the smallest poetic gift. No 
freshness of image, no picturesque- 
ness of language, no elegance of style. 
Any hack can turn out such stuff. 
(He pauses and studies FRANKLIN’S 
glum face.) My son, versemakers 
generally die beggars. You’ve been 
learning the printer’s trade these 
four years now, and your brother 
tells me that as apprentice your work 
is well-nigh letter perfect. Be proud 
of that, son, as I am proud. Work 
hard, work well, and — well, you 
know my favorite proverb: “Seest 
thou a man diligent in his calling, he 
shall stand before kings, he shall not 
stand before mean men.” 

FRANKLIN (Slowly): “Seest thou a man 
diligent in his calling, he shall stand 
before kings.” . . (Consoled at last, 
with a slight smile) That’s a little 
beyond my expectations. 

FaTueER: Be a printer, Ben, and a good 
one. Let the rest come as it will. 
(FRANKLIN nods, smiling.) And 
when you write, write in prose. But 
study to make your prose good prose. 
It will mean a great deal in your 
advancement. 

FRANKLIN (Quickly, with a surreptitious 
glance at the paper on the floor): I 
know, father — and I already write 
— (He breaks off abruptly.) 


Fatuer (Smiling): You already write 





good prose, in your own unprejudiced 
judgment? 

FRANKLIN (Covering up): I mean — I 
already study to write good prose, 
father. 

Uncite (Eagerly): 
models? 

FRANKLIN: I imitate the style of the 
“Spectator Papers.” (He fetches one 
of the books from his table, and hands 
it to his Uncuxe.) I happened upon 
an odd volume of the essays at a 
bookseller’s and bought it. 

Unctz: And very good models they 
are. ... How do you study them? 
FRANKLIN (Pleased at having an inter- 
ested audience): I read one of the 
essays carefully several times. Then 
I write down short hints of the senti- 
ments contained in the various 
sentences, and put the whole aside. 
After a few days, I take up what I 
have written, and from that try to 
reconstruct the entire essay. Then I 
compare what I have written with 
the original, and see wherein I have 
failed. This enables me to note my 
weaknesses, and to improve my style 

constantly. 

Fatuer (Proud of him): Very sensibly 
done, Ben. 

James (Finishing counting, puts the 
coins in his pocket and rising, slaps 
the pocket): A profitable stroke of 
business, that. (The others turn to 
him, FRANKLIN looks at him hope- 
fully.) Perhaps the public will take 
more. I’ll strike off another hundred 
copies, before I begin on this week’s 
issue of the Courant. (He notices 
FRANKLIN’S expectant manner; also 
that the others are watching him. He 

takes a couple of the coins from hie 


What are your 





pocket.) Here, Ben, this is for you. . . 

(To the others) though he’ll only buy 

himself another book with it. 

FRANKLIN (Looking down at the few 
coins for a moment in disappoint- 
ment): Thank you. (UNCLE hands 
back the book, which he replaces on 
his table.) 

JAMES: Excuse me. I’ll be back in a 
minute. (Jingling the coins, he goes 
off right.) 

FaTuHER: Ben, there’s a matter I wish to 
talk to you about, before I leave. 

FRANKLIN: Yes, father. 

FATHER: James tells me that, though 
your work is altogether satisfactory, 
your manner towards him leaves a 
great deal to be desired. You do not 
always seem to remember that he is 
both your older brother and your 
employer, and so should be respected 
doubly. 

FRANKLIN (Aroused): But there, father, 
he is at fault! He never treats me as 
a brother. I am apprentice, he is 
master, and a harsher master than 
most apprentices of my acquaintance 
serve. Often enough, when he is in 
a temper, I have taken blows from 
him, for no cause. If I were not 
bound to him by the articles of ap- 
prenticeship for nine years —! (He 
stops.) 

Fatuer (After a moment): Is that the 
true situation? (He is thoughtful.) 
James is coming to the house to- 
morrow. I shall have a private con- 
versation with him... . But Ben, try 
not to give him occasion for offence. 

I know you are a lad of spirit, and I 

would not have it otherwise, but try 

to bear yourself more humbly before 
him. He is your older brother, as 
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well as your master. 


FRANKLIN (None too confident): I'll try, 


father. (JAMEs reenters.) 


Fatuer: We must be going now, (Look- 


ing at them proudly) my sons. Your 
mother and I will expect you to- 
morrow, James. And you, Ben — 
go on improving in your character 
and your work. Our family wishes to 
be proud of you some day. (He goes 


to left.) 


UncieE: That we shall be. (Cordially) 


Good day, Ben. (Lowering his voice) 
And if you should be moved to a bit 
of verse, now and then, there’s no 
harm in it, if you keep it private. 
(Using his walking-stick, he goes 
slowly to left.) 


FRANKLIN: Good day, Uncle Ben- 


jamin. 


JAMES: Goodbye. (FATHER and UNCLE 


exit... JAMES starts to turn to right, 
when he catches sight of the paper on 
the floor. He goes over and picks tt up. 
FRANKLIN watches him with excite- 
ment till he stoops, then goes quickly to 
rear table and pretends to be busy ex- 
amining pieces of type. But he 
watches attentively, out of the corner of 
his eye, as James walks slowly to the 
table at right and seats himself, read- 
ing thé manuscript all the while. From 
time to time James chuckles, smiles, 
and nods approvingly over what he is 
reading. Gradually the suspence on 
FRANKLIN’S face gives way to a broad 
smile of delight.) 


James: I wonder — (He looks up, and 


FRANKLIN hastily pretends to be busy 
with the type.) Ben, here’s an article 
submitted for my newspaper. Did 
you notice how it came to be lying 
on the floor? 
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FRANKLIN (Starting, as if recalled from 
concentration on the type): What? 

James (Sharply): If you paid more at- 
tention when I spoke, I wouldn’t 
need to repeat. I asked whether — 
(He breaks off, and FRANKLIN looks 
relieved, as Dr. FRENCH and Mr. 
ANDREws enter from left. The doctor 
is middle-aged, stoutish, genial. An- 
DREWS is a tall, slim young gentleman 
wit.) 

James (Rising and going towards them, 
cordially): Dr. French, Mr. An- 
drews — just in time. (Holding the 
paper behind his back, with a knowing 
smile.) I wonder whether one of you 
will recognize a new signature among 
the contributors to the New England 
Courant — a contributor who signs 
herself — or himself — “Silence Do- 
good, widow.” 

AnprREws (A rapid, graceful speaker): 
Silence Do-good? (Smiling) A very 
moral madam, I’m sure, but I 
haven’t had the pleasure. 

FreNcH (Deep, booming voice): The 
widow Do-good, and in Silence. 
(With a smile) It’s not I. The 
“Silence’”’- scarcely fits in with my 
character. 

James (Showing the paper): I found this 
little essay on the floor — evidently 
it had been slipped under my door 
by an author uncertain of its re- 
ception. 

ANpDREws: Is it well written? 

James: Well written? It ranks with 
the best of our contributions. Just 
listen to a bit. (He leads them to his 
table, where he starts to read from the 
manuscript.) “. .. The generality of 
people, nowadays, are unwilling 
either to commend or dispraise what 
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they read, until they are in some 

- measure informed who or what the 
author of it is, whether he be poor 
or rich, old or young, a scholar or a 
leather-apron man, etc., and give 
their opinion of the performance, 
according to the knowledge which 
they have of the author’s circum- 
stances...” 

Frencu (After a moment): A most 
promising beginning. 

ANpDREWs: It rather resembles the 
“Spectator Papers” in style and 
spirit. May I see it? (James hands 
him the manuscript. He reads to him- 
self for a couple of moments, then 
laughs.) Hear this. (Reading) “I 
have likewise a natural inclination to 
observe and reprove the faults of 
others, at which I have an excellent 
faculty... .” (Smiling) The author 
is not averse smiling at his own 
weaknesses. 

FrencH: May I? (ANpREws hands 
him the essay. He glances over it 
briefly, then nods.) Listen to these 
sentiments. (Reading) “Know then, 
that I am an enemy to vice, and a 
friend to virtue. I am of an extensive 
charity, and a great forgiver of 
private injuries: A hearty lover of the 
clergy and all good men, (Slowly, 
with emphasis) and a mortal enemy 
to arbitrary government and un- 
limited power. (Pause. The three 
men look at each other. FRENCH re- 
sumes reading.) I am naturally very 
jealous for the rights and liberties of 
my country; and the least appear- 
ance of an incroachment on those 
valuable privileges, is apt to make 
my blood boil exceedingly.” . . . (The 
men look at each other again.) The 





author promises a further contribu- 
tion every fortnight. 

James: They will be most welcome. 
(Thoughtfully) Who do you suppose 
is this “Silence Dogood”? Could it 
be... Dr. Orville? I believe I detect 
some resemblance in the style to 
papers he has contributed under the 
signature of “Homespun Jack.” 

AnpreEws: I rather fancy the style re- 
sembles that of Mr. Drake. He’s 
quite a literary fellow, and you recall 
the self-satire in his ‘Tabitha Talk- 
ative” papers. 

Frencu (Positively): The man who 
wrote that is an old hand at literary 
composition, liberal in outlook, and 
has doubtless attended Harvard 
College. My guess is Dr. Phillips. 
(FRANKLIN, who has leaned forward 
and listened with pride and delight, 
makes a gesture of pleasure, which 


accidentally pushes the book at his el- 
bow off the table. It falls with a thud. 
The others turn towards the embar- 


rassed boy, who picks up the book 
jumblingly, and wipes it with his 
sleeve.) 

FRANKLIN (Awkwardly): I — dropped 
it. 

James (Annoyed): Get on with your 
work! 

FRANKLIN (With a happy glance at the 
manuscript, cheerfully): Yes, brother. 
(He picks up a proofsheet and starts 
with it to right. Just then the SHERIFF 
enters at left, and his voice brings the 
boy to a halt.) 

SuerirF: James Franklin, 
(All turn towards him.) 
James (After a pause): I am James 

Franklin, sheriff. 
SuerivF: James Franklin, printer of 


printer? 


the New England Courant? 

James: Yes. What is it you wish, 
sheriff? 

SuerirF: You are hereby summoned 
by the Council of the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony to appear before it and 
make answer to the charge of having 
published in your newspaper a senti- 
ment showing contempt for govern- 
ment of the colony. (James and his 
friends exchange glances. Young 
FRANKLIN listens with great interest.) 

James (Slowly): May I know what par- 
ticular article or articles have been 
so construed? 

Orricer (Unrolling a scroll, and after a 
little preliminary reading to himself, 
reads): ‘‘.. . namely and to wit, in the 
New England Courant bearing the 
date of June 11, 1722, in what pur- 
ports to be a letter from’ Newport 
which, stating that pirates have been 
seen off that coast, goes on to com- 
ment: ‘We are advised from Boston 
that the government of the Massa- 
chusetts are fitting out a ship (the 
Flying Horse), to go after the pirates, 
to be commanded by Captain Peter 
Papillon, (Slowly and emphatically) 
and ’tis thought he will sail some 
time this month, wind and weather 
permitting,’ (SHerirr looks at JAMES 
sternly, then resumes reading.) which 
editorial remark slyly and mali- 
ciously implies that the government 
is slow and neglectful in the per- 
formance of its duties.” (He glances 
at James severely again, then slowly 
rolls up the document.) 

James (Relieved): Why, that little para- 
graph!... It’s but a mild satire. The 
Courant has carried criticisms much 
more severe, and no official notice 
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taken. . . . The authorities, you'll 
admit, have sometimes been very 
slow to act, when haste was urgent. 

Suerirr (In a tone of reproof): I am 
charged only with the duty of de- 
livering you to the Council — forth- 
with. 

James: Then let us go and clear up 
this matter at once. (To the others) 
I shall return within the hour. Tend 
to the shop, Ben. (FRANKLIN nods. 
James follows the Suerirr off left. 
The others are silent, thoughtful, for 
two or three moments.) 

FRANKLIN (Coming forward): Do you 
believe, sirs, the matter is serious? 

FrencuH: Can’t say, Ben. They haven’t 
liked many things published in the 
Courant, and have’ attacked us 
sharply enough in other newspapers 
and in pamphlets. But this is the 
first legal action. On such slight 
grounds, too. 

Anprews: If they punish James 
Franklin now on such a petty charge, 
we shall know the Newport letter is 
but a pretext; the real offense con- 
sists in having criticized some of the 
authorities severely in the past. 

FraNnkuin (Thoughifully): The object 
will clearly be to prevent such criti- 
cism in the future. (The others look 
at him with surprise and admiration.) 

FRrencH: Well reasoned, Ben. We shall 
know soon enough. (He glances at 
his watch.) I have some business to 
attend to at an apothecary’s. I’ll be 
back in a little while, Ben, to await 
the outcome here. 

AnpreEws: I'll keep you company — 
(To FRANKLIN) and return. with 
him. 

FRANKLIN: We can hope for the best. 


(The men evit left, FRANKLIN goes to 
his table, picks up the bundle and 
glass from the floor. Unwrapping the 
bundle, he takes out an apple, a slice 
of bread, and a handful of raisins. 
Then he goes off right with the glass, 
and soon returns with it filled with 
water, of which he takes a drink as he 
walks. Putting the glass on the table, 
he wipes his hands carefully with a 
kerchief, takes a small book from his 
pocket, and sits down to his lunch. 
He uses one hand for the bread and 
raisins, and the other for the book, 
which he begins to read as he eats. He 
handles the book very carefully. Sud- 
denly an idea strikes him. Putting 
the book down, he takes up pen and 
paper and after a little reflection, jots 
down a few sentences. Then he folds 
the paper, puts it in his pocket, and 
resumes eating and reading. 

In a few moments MatTruew 
Apams enters. He is a merchant, and 
speaks like a man of good education. 
ADAMS pauses at left, waiting for at- 
tention, but FRANKLIN continues as 
before, absorbed in his reading.) 

Apams (Clearing his throat): Ahem. 
(FRANKLIN merely turns a page.) 
Ahem! (This, though louder, also 
goes unheard. Annoyed, ADAMS ap- 
proaches the boy’s table, and stands 
silently near it for a moment or two — 
still unnoted.) 

Apams (Loudly): Boy! 

FRANKLIN (Startled, jumps up) Uh! 
(The book falls to the floor. Swiftly 
FRANKLIN picks it up and wipes it 
carefully with his sleeve.) 

Apams (Frowning): Is this how you 
carry on business here, sir? 

FRANKLIN (Eyes on the book, which he is 


still wiping carefully): I’ll attend to 
you right away, sir. The book is not 
mine: I’ve borrowed it, and I gave 
my word I’d return it in as good con- 
dition as I received it. 

Apams: Hm. (He looks at FRANKLIN 
keenly.) You’re James Franklin’s 
apprentice, aren’t you? Seems to me 
I’ve seen you about before. 

FRANKLIN: Yes, sir. I’m his brother 
Ben, sir. 

Apams: You look like a Franklin. . . . 
Is he in? 

FRANKLIN (After @ moment's hesita- 
tion): He— was summoned away, 
sir. He’ll be back in a little while. 
Can I help you? 

Apams: I'll wait. 
lunch. 

FrankKLIN: Thank you, sir. 

Apams: May I see the book? 

FRANKLIN: Certainly. (He hands it to 


Go on with your 


him.) ‘Please be careful with it, sir. 


Apams (Gruffly): Of course. (He 
glances at the title.) “‘An Essay Con- 
cerning Human Understanding,” by 
John Locke. . . . Rather heavy fare 
for a printer’s apprentice, isn’t it? 

FRANKLIN (Quietly): Not over-heavy, 
sir. I read as often as I have the op- 
portunity. And I can say, sir, that as 
I grow older, books grow easier. 

Apams (Amused): Well! There’s some- 
thing to that. . . . (Drily) But I 
didn’t think an apprentice had much 
idle time. 

FRANKLIN: There isn’t time during 
working hours. But I always eat a 
light lunch, which leaves me most of 
my lunch hour, and with a clear 
head. And there are the evenings — 
and the nights, if necessary. 

Apams! Nights? Don’t you ever sleep? 


FRANKLIN (Smiling): Yes, of course, 
sir. But sometimes a bookseller’s 
apprentice is kind enough to lend me 
a book, which must be returned to its 
place in the morning, before his 
master arrives. In such instances, I 
stay up as long as need be, to finish 
the book. 

Apams (Handing back the book and 
looking FRANKLIN over with added 
interest): Yet you seem big, and of a 
healthy color —not at all like a 
bookworm. 

FRANKLIN: I’m very fond of sports, sir 
—and especially, of swimming. I 
make it a practice to spend at least 
an hour or two in the water every 
day. (Smiling) I sometimes think 
I should have been a fish. 

Apams (Amused, and more and more 
impressed): Well! . . . (His gaze 
fastens on the palettes hung on the 
wall.) I suppose you paint, too. 

FRANKLIN (Following his gaze, and 
smiling): No, sir. (He goes and takes 
the palettes down.) They look like a 
painter’s palettes, but I made them 
because it occurred to me that such 
palette-shaped implements, by in- 
creasing my finger-spread, so to 
speak, (He illustrates by putting his 
thumbs through the holes and clasping 
the palettes so that they are in an up- 
right position, with the longer di- — 
ameter horizontal.) would add power 
to my strokes in swimming. (He 
makes an illustrative breast-stroke 
with the palettes.) I’m going to test 
them today, after work. 

Apams (After a moment): I see. . . 
(FRANKLIN puts the palettes back on 
the hook.) Young man, I think I can 
help you get a little more sleep. 
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FRANKLIN: I get enough, sir. I don’t 
need much. 

Apams (With a twinkle in his eye): 
Don’t interrupt your elders — I will 
not say your betters. I think I can 
help you get a little more sleep, and 
also get more benefit from your read- 
ing. You know you absorb more, if 
you can read unhurriedly. 

FRANKLIN: Yes, I know. But how can 
I—? 

Apams: If you had access to a library— 
not, perhaps, a very large library, 
but one with a good selection of 
books, belonging to a Boston mer- 
chant. . . . (He pauses.) 

FRANKLIN (Eagerly): You can get me 
access to such a library —? (Slowly, 
shrewdly) You don’t mean, sir, that 
you have such a library — and would 
be willing —? 

Apams (Nods; then, smiling): I shall be 
happy to have you borrow any vol- 
umes you please, for any reasonable 
periods. I’m sure you will return 
them in excellent condition. 

FRANKLIN (Very gratefully): You are 
extremely kind, sir. 

Apams: The name is Matthew Adams, 
of School Street. I’m sure, Ben, 
that you'll amount to something a 
great deal more than a printer, some 
day. ... Well, I can’t wait for your 
brother any longer. I'll return to- 
morrow. (He goes to left. As he is 
about to exit, he halts and turns.) And 
Ben — 

FRANKLIN: Yes, Mr. Adams? 

Apams: Be sure to tell me how you 

make out with those, er, swimming 

palettes. (Chuckling loudly, he goes 
off. FRANKLIN stands looking after 
him happily for a moment, then re- 


turns to his lunch and his book. . . . 
Soon Dr. Frencn and Mr. An- 
DREWS reenter at left, looking worried.) 

ANDREWS (Glancing around): He’s not 
yet back, Ben? 

FRANKLIN: No. (He continues eating 
and reading.) ‘ 

FRrEncH: The delay . . . it’s not a good 
sign. 

ANDREWS (Paces nervously to right, 
then turns): Doctor, let us go to the 
Council. There we'll know the out- 
come at the earliest. 

Frencu: It will be better than idling 
here. (Jo FRANKLIN, with pre- 
tended assurance): Don’t worry, lad. 
Your brother’s “offence,” at worst, 
cannot be held a serious one. We'll 
be back with him soon enough. 

FRANKLIN: Thank you, Dr. French. 
(FRENCH and ANDREWS start towards 
left but halt as James FRANKLIN 
enters.) 

FRENCH (Relieved): James! 

AnpREws (Gaily): There! We were 
certain they wouldn’t hold you! 
FRANKLIN (Who has risen eagerly, com- 
ing forward): Is all well, brother? (At 
left the SHerirF enters and remains 
standing, motionless. The others stare 

at him silently.) 

JamEs (shaking his head slowly): When 
I refused to disclose the author of the 
paragraph, I was sentenced to a 
month in jail. (There is a pause 
while this sinks in. FRANKLIN, in- 
dignant, takes a step forward ‘with 
clenched fists, and is about to say 
something heatedly, but changes his 
mind and remains silent.) 

AnpREws: That is unjust — unrea- 
sonable! To send you to prison on 
such a flimsy pretext! 







































Frencu (More deliberately): Without 
so much as a warning first. The 
Newport paragraph, then, was but a 
pretext, as we suspected. The object 
is to silence all criticism in the future, 
as young Ben said. 

JaMEs (Glancing at the boy in surprise): 
As Ben said? (With a cautioning 
gesture, indicating the Suerirr.) I 
must put my affairs in order. (TJ'o 
SHERIFF) Sir, I have some matters 
concerning my business to discuss 
with my apprentice — in confidence. 
He will have to keep the shop, in my 
absence. 

Suerirr (Gruffly): I shall go outside. 
But be brief. 

James (Nodding): Thank you. (SHERIFF 
exits left. The others gather about 
JAMES.) 

FrENcH (Sadly): With you imprisoned, 
it means the end of the Courant. 

ANDREWS (Bitterly): Which was doubt- 
less the real intention. 

James: It was indeed. But... it may 
be possible to continuc its publica- 
tion, even while I am in jail — if all 
friendly parties will co-operate. 

ANDREWS (Quickly): How? 

FrencH: By heaven, if there’s any- 
thing J can do... 

James (Looks at his brother silently for 
a moment, then): I may resent some 
things about my brother Ben, but I 
will not deny that young as he is, he 
is already well skilled in the printer’s 
craft. . . . (Slowly) There had been 
bad feeling between us — but I con- 
sider him capable of issuing the 
Courant —if he should be so dis- 
posed. (7'he men look at FRANKLIN.) 

FRANKLIN: That feeling is a personal 
matter between you and me, James. 
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As your apprentice, I am as ready 
now to carry on my duties as I have 
been in the past . . . even more 80, 
where so great an issue is involved. 

Frencu: Spoken like a man, Ben! 
You'll be a credit to us all! 

James: I am pleased with your atti- 
tude, brother. And so, the printing 
of the Courant is assured. Now it re- 
mains to be determined whether our 
contributors will continue to write 
for it, in the face of possible prosecu- 
tion. 

AnpREws: If we yield so easily, the 
colony will not be a fit place to live 
in within three months! No man 
will dare to write — or even to speak 
— his honest opinion. . . . I shall con- 
tribute as frequently as I have in the 
past. 

Frencu: And so shall I. 

FRANKLIN (Quickly): I’ve already be- 
gun another Dogood paper — (He 
breaks off abruptly as he realizes he has 
let his secret slip out. The others turn 
towards him.) 

James (Slowly): You have what? 

AnprREws: You don’t mean —? This is 
no time for jesting, boy. 

James: My brother, sirs, has his own 
ideas as to the fitness of things. 
(Curtly) You tend to the printing, 
Ben, we'll manage the writing. (He 
turns away from FRANKLIN, who 
stands with burning cheeks.) 

Frencu (Watching the boy intently): 
One moment, friends. . . . Ben, if you 
wrote that Dogood paper, why didn’t 
you indicate that you were the 
author? 

FRANKLIN (Trying to keep his resent- 
ment in check): Because I wished it 
to be judged on its merits. I felt 
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certain that if my brother knew I 

was its author, he would never pub- 
lish it. 

Frencu: There is something in his 
reasoning. 

James (Impatiently): Very well, then, 
we can easily establish the truth. 
(He goes to his table and comes back 
with the Dogood manuscript. To 
Ben) You say you have begun 
another Dogood paper. Let me see 
it. (Quietly FRANKLIN takes from his 
pocket a single sheet of paper, folded 
twice, and hands it to his brother. 
JAMES examined the handwriting close- 
ly, then does likewise with the first 
manuscript.) They are in the same 
hand — but it is not your writing. 

FRANKLIN: I disguised my hand, of 
course. But if you examine it closely, 
I think you will find resemblances 
enough. (JamMEs inspects the two 
papers closely, then looks up.) 

James (Finding it hard to believe): It is 
his hand. (FRANKLIN looks proud.) 
ANDREWS (After a pause): Well! ... 
(With new respect.) My apologies to 

you, Ben. 

Frenco (Fo James): A remarkable 
lad, your brother. But .. . this new 
article — (Doubifully) is it as good 
as the first? . . . Read it to us, Ben. 
(James hands his brother the single 
sheet.) 

FRANKLIN: I’ve written only a little of 

it so far. After some introductory 

remarks, which I have sketched in 
briefly, it goes on to the main point. 

(He starts to read, with deep sincerity, 

but after the first few words lowers the 

manuscript and continues from mem- 
ory looking straight ahead.) ‘Without 
freedom of thought there can be no 





such thing as wisdom; and no such 
thing as public liberty without free- 
dom of speech; which is the right of 
every man as far-as by it he does not 
hurt or control the right of another; 
and this is the only check it ought to 
suffer and the only bounds it ought 
to know.” . . . (He pauses, still look- 
ing straight ahead with shining eyes.) 

ANDREws: Splendid, Ben! Go on. 

FRANKLIN (As before): “ . . . Whoever 
would overthrow the liberty of a na- 
tion must begin by subduing the free- 
dom of speech: a thing terrible to 
traitors .. .”’ (SHeRirr enters from 
left.) 

Suerirr: I’ve waited long enough. 
Come along, sir! 

James (Still looking at his brother and 
marveling): IT— I’m ready, Sheriff. 
(He starts towards left.) 

ANDREWs: I must be going, too. 
(FrencH nods. Both follow James.) 

Frencu: Do not worry, James. You 
leave your shop—and the New Eng- 
land Courant — in excellent hands. 
(James turns and takes a last look 
around the room.) 

FRANKLIN (Taking a step towards him): 
I shall do my best, brother. 

James: I believe that. (He waves good- 
bye to him, then goes out with the 
Suerirr, ANDREWS and FRENCH 
following. FRANKLIN, manuscript in 
hand, remains gazing after them for a 
couple of moments, then goes to his 
table, sits down. and, putting the sheet 
of paper on the table, takes up a pen 
and starts to write, at first, hesitantly, 
then with increasing speed and assur- 
ance, as the curtain falls slowly.) 

THE END 
Copyright 1942 by Bernard J. Reines. 


Highland Lad 


by Alice Very 


Characters 
JENNIE MACKENZIE, a Scottish girl. 
Maccrie MI.ier, her friend. 
FARMER MACKENZIE, her father. 
Mr. DunsxairT, the laird. 
AuasTER Maccut.ocu, a Highland lad. 


Sertine : The kitchen of an old-fashioned 
farmhouse in Scotland of the seven- 
teen hundreds. 

At Rise: Jt is beginning to grow dark 
and JENNIE and Maaare are lighting 
the candles on the mantel shelf. 

Maceie: Jennie, do you mind what 
night this is? 

Jennie (Looking nervously over her 
shoulder): Ay, Maggie, this is All- 
Hallow-E’en. 

Macere: Will you be taking counsel 
with the spirits and witches this 
night? 

JENNIE: Maggie, do you really believe 
there are spirits and witches? 

Macere: How can you ask such a 
thing? Is it not well known? Haven’t 
you heard of the knocking at the 
ford, or of the black man of the glen, 
or of what old Meg saw at the twelfth 
rig? 

JENNIE: Ay, but did you ever see any 
yourself? 

Macere (Lowering her voice mysteri- 
ously): Ay, that I have. 

JENNIE: What did you see? 

Macaig: I’ve seen them in the 
gloaming, trailing their long white 
veils by yonder lake. 

Jennie: Are you sure it was not mist 
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from the lake? 

Maaare: I wouldn’t like to go near 
enough to find out. (Sound of wind 
in the chimney.) Hark, what was 
that? 

JANNIE: That was naught but wind in 
the chimney. But tell me, did you 
ever learn anything from the spirits? 

Macare: I’ll tell you, Jennie, as you’re 
my dearest friend. Last Hallowe’en, 
at Mother MacLeaod’s — some say 
she’s little better than a witch her- 
self — we dropped our eggs in the 
glass, and when I dropped mine, 
what should rise up in the water but 
the breeks of Sandy MacDonald 
himself! 

JENNIE: Did they so? 

Maaere: They all saw it plain. 

JENNIE: It must have been a true 
charm, for now you have your 
Sandy. But woe’s me, I have no 
laddie at all. 

Magers: You! You know well you 
could have any lad you crooked 
your finger at. And how about the 
young laird, Mr. Dunskaith, him 
that’s so attentive to you? 

JENNIE: That gawk! I would not be 
wanting the likes of him. 

Maaere: And you could be the fine 
lady at the Hall! Sometimes, lass, 
I’m thinking you’re a wee bit daft. 
Is there any man at all would suit 
you? 

Jennie: I wish I knew. All I can say is 
a blythe, canty lad for mine. (Rap 
at the door. Enter Mr. Dunsarra.) 
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Macore (Aside): Speaking of the de’il! 
(Curtseying) A braw good evening 
to you, Mr. Dunskaith! 

Mr. DunsxkaiTs! And good evening 
to you, my girl. (Seating himself on 
settle by the fire.) Is your father at 
home, Jennie? 

JENNIE: He’ll be here any moment, I’m 
thinking. But how is it you’re not 
out blatherskiting with the lads? 

Macare: It’s not you are afraid of the 
ghosties? 

DunskalTu: Stupid tales! Hallowe’en 
is for arrant asses and ignorant 
lasses. 

Macere: Oh, sir, it’s tempting the 
spirits to laugh at them, this night of 
all. (Mr. DunsKarrTu does not deign 
to answer, but makes himself com- 
Sortable with his long pipe. Suddenly, 
a thump, as of something falling 
against the door. All start.) 

JENNIE: Mr. Dunskaith, will you not 
go to the door and see what that 
might be? 

Dunskal!TH: Oh, it’s only some wander- 
ing tyke. Let him be on his way. 
JENNIE: Then I'll open the door my- 
self. (Opens and discloses ALASTER 
MacCutiocu, slumped on the door- 

step.) 

AuasTeR (Rising and pulling off his 
Highland bonnet): Don’t be alarmed, 
ladies; I am not from the other world 
yet. 

Jennie: Indeed you look not far from 
it. You must be fair perishing. (She 
offers him a chair. He leans his hand 
on the back of it, but continues to 
stand.) Do you come from far? 

AuasTerR: From the other side of 
yonder mountains. 

JENNIE: By your tartan, I’m thinking 
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you are a Highland lad. 

ALASTER (Proudly): I am Alaster Mac- 
Culloch, kin of The MacCulloch, and 
I come inquiring after a farmer, 
MacKenzie by name. 

JENNIE: That would be my father. 

DunskaitH (Interrupting): You had 
best send the fellow about his busi- 
ness, Jennie. There’s no telling what 
these Highlanders may be contriving. 

JENNIE: For shame, sir! You can see 
the poor lad is weary and famished. 

Avaster: A MacCulloch does not in- 
trude where he’s not wanted. I'll 
leave it to you, ma’am, whether I go 
or stay. 

JENNIE: Nay, now, sit you down, and 
while you bide my father’s coming 
I'll give you a bowl of the barley 
bree. (ALASTER sits down.) 

DunskaitTH: Well, I’ve warned you, 
Jennie. I wish you joy of your 
Highlander. (Rushes out the door.) 

Macare: I fear you have offended him, 
Jennie. And he said true; there be 
fearsome tales of just such strangers. 

Jennie: I'll risk that. It’s my father 
gives me concern. 

Macars: Ay, and I hear him coming 
now. (Enter FarmeR MacKenzie.) 

MacKenzie: What, lass, is not supper 
on the table yet? (Seeing ALASTER.) 
And who is this? 

JENNIE: Father, this is a poor lad has 
walked many a mile to inquire after 
you. 

MacKenzie: And what does he want 
of me? 

AuasTerR (Rising): Sir, I’ve come to 
ask employment of you as your herd 
boy. 

MacKenzie: Have you herded cattle? 

AuasTEerR: Ay, and many a sheep I’ve 











herded on my father’s hills. 

MacKenzie: And where is your father? 

ALASTER: He is dead, sir. 

MacKenzie: And his lands and flocks? 

AuasTER: All gone sir. I have naught 
left but my father’s name and his 
tartan. 

MacKenzie: Well, I'll take you, if 
you’re agreeable to work. ’Tis said 
I’m a hard master. 

ALASTER: "Tis said you’re a just one, 
and that’s what I’m seeking. (They 
shake hands.) 

MacKenzie: Sit down, now, and let 
the lassies give us somewhat to eat. 
(JENNIE and MaaaiE serve broth 
from kettle over fire, and all sit and 
eat. ALASTER gazés at JENNIE as he 
eats.) 

Jennie: And did you hear or see any- 
thing strange, Alaster, as you came 
through the glen? 

AuastTER: Ay, now I’m thinking there 
was something strange I saw. (JEN- 
NIE and MaGGIeE gasp.) 

JENNIE: And what was that, if you dare 
tell? 

AuasTER: Why, I cannot be certain, 
for the shadows lay thick in the glen, 
but it seemed I saw a lady there. 

JENNIE: What was she like? Was she 
fair? 

AuasTER: Oh, ay, she was the fairest 
lady ever I saw. As she passed by 
me she turned and gave me one 
glance from her bonny blue eyes — 
that look will linger long in my heart. 
(Pressing his hand to his heart.) 

Jennie: And then? 

AtasterR: Then I thought I saw 
another —a tall, dark man, who 
joined her — 

Macerr (Shuddering): Oh, lad, you 
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know not what you have seen! It’s 
a wonder you are here alive! 

(A noice of shouting and stamping 
outside. All jump up. FaRMER 
MacKeEnzig puts his head out the 
window, then turns.) 

FarMER MacKenzie (Calling): Quick, 
Jennie, my cudgel! Those rascals 
are in my cabbage patch, and what 
they’re not rooting up they’re tramp- 
ling down! 

JENNIE (Handing her father the stick 
and taking down the lantern to light it): 
We'll go with you. 

MacKenzie: No, lass, this is no work 
for maids. Bide in the house till I 
return. 

AuasTER: I'll help you, sir. 

JENNIE: Ah, you are too weary to go 
running after cabbage thieves. 

AuasTER: Nay, miss, your barley bree 
has put strength into me. I’m at 
your service. (FARMER MacKenzie 
and ALASTER go out with stick and 
lantern. Macere and JENNIE watch 
from window. Outside, loud yells, 
gradually ceasing.) 

Macere: Look at them run — as if the 
de’il were after them! That High- 
lander is a terrible fellow. Tell me, 
Jennie, what do you think of him? 

JENNIE: What would I be thinking of 
him? 

Macate: Oh, nothing, only I fancied I 
saw you stealing a glance at him. 
Ah — there’s one looks like Sandy! 
Oh, he has fetched him a clout — 
the murdering black rascal! 

JENNIE: Who, Sandy? 

Maaerg: No, your MacCulloch. In- 
deed, I would not want a black, wild 
Highlander, with a dirk in his belt! 

Jennie: And I would not want a roar- 
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ing, ranting laddie, robbing people’s 
cabbage patches! 

Farmer MacKenzie (Entering, red 
and puffing): Ah, there’ll be no more 
marauding by that crew tonight. 
They’re half way to Inverness by 
now. And here’s the lad whose right 
arm has put the fear of the Lord into 
them. 

ALASTER (Entering, dragging Mr. Dun- 
SKAITH): Here’s one I caught. 

JANNIE and Maaatr: Mr. Dunskaith! 

AuasTER (Calmly): Why, so it is. 

Farmer MacKenzig: Mr. Dunskaith, 
sir, I ask your pardon, sir. I cannot 
tell you, sir, how I regret this affront. 

DunskalTH: Then tell this fellow to 
take his dirty hands off me. 

FarMeR MacKenzie: Why, yes, sir. 
Alaster, unhand him. 

Auaster: If it’s your will, sir. (Drop- 
ping hands.) 

Farmer MacKenzie: And when next 
you drive thieves out of my cabbage 
patch, I’ll request you to distinguish 
the gentlemen from the other ruf- 
fians. 

AuasTeR: You are not dismissing me, 
sir? 

FarmMeR MacKenzie: No, you’ve dis- 
pleased me sore, but I cannot blame 
you where no harm was intended. 
Here (Opening door to ladder) are 
your sleeping quarters, in the loft 
above the byre. You’d best retire. 

AuasTER: Then I’ll wish you all a very 
pleasant night’s sleep. (He goes out, 
leaving door ajar.) 

Farmer MacKenzir (70 DunsKartTs): 
And now, sir, I’m thinking it would 
be safer for you if you did us the 
honor of spending the night here. 
Jennie, make ready the spare bed- 





room for the laird. (JENNIE and 
Maaate go out through inner door.) 
Sir, if I can make any amends — 

DunskaiTH: I can well understand 
your concern, MacKenzie, seeing I 
have power to turn you out of house 
and home at my pleasure. And 
deuced if I wouldn’t be pleased to do 
it, were it not for one small matter — 

FarRMER MacKenzie: You are speak- 
ing of my daughter, sir? 

DunskalITH: I am that. 

FarmMER MacKenzie: Have you ad- 
dressed yourself to her, sir? 

DunskalTH: I have, and she has 
laughed at me. 

FarMER MacKenzie: Ay, she would. 
Well, sir, bide the night with me and 
in the morn I’ll see if I can bring her 
to reason. 

Dunsxkaitu: No, I would like to have 
the contract written out tonight. 
Farmer MacKenzie: But if she re- 

fuse? 

DunskaiTH: You have only to make 
her mark yourself, and I’ll witness it 
as magistrate. 

FarMER MacKenzie: I'll write out the 
contract; only give me till morning, 
and then if I cannot persuade her 
you may do with it as you please. 

DunskaitTH: Well, I’ll agree to that, 
but make haste, before the maids re- 
turn. (Farmer MacKenzie takes 
paper, ink, and quill from dresser and 
writes at table.) 

Farmer MacKenzie: Will you sign 
here, sir? (Both sign paper, which 
MacKenzie folds and lays on mantel 
shelf, under clock. JENNIE and MaG- 
Gre re-enter. MacKenzie makes 
show of winding clock.) And now I'll 
show you to your room, sir. Be sure 





the fire is covered, Jennie. (JENNIE 
and Maaair curtsey as MacKENziE, 
holding a candle, conducts Dun- 
SKAITH; and then wash the dishes in a 
small tub on the table, cover the fire 
with ashes, and tidy up as they talk.) 

Macere: Whist, lassie, you ken what 
you were saying the day — about 
the spirits? 

JENNIE: Ay, it’s been in my thoughts 
all the evening. 

Macete: Do you dare try it? 

JENNIE: I’d dare anything to know who 
my goodman is to be — or if I’m to 
have a goodman at all. 

Macere: It’s nigh onto the midnight 
hour. If your courage is good you 
might try the throw of the clue. 

Jennie: And how is that done? 

Macere: First you get a skein of yarn. 

JENNIE: I have one, new spun, by my 
wheel. 

Maccie: Then when all’s quiet and 
you’re sure you are alone, you come 
and stand here before the fireplace. 
At the stroke of twelve you throw 
the end of the yarn into the fireplace 
and begin to wind up the yarn. 

JENNIE: Ay, and what next? 

Macers: Ah, it’s then, if you feel some- 
thing take hold of the clue and pull on 
it — you’re sure you’re not fright- 
ened, lass? 

JENNIE: No, not much — go on. 

Macere: When something pulls on the 
clue, you ask, “Who holds?” — like 
that. And they’ll answer the name 
of the man you're to wed. 

JENNIE: I’ll try it. 

Maaere: You’re a bold lass, Jennie. I 
would not risk it, though I never got 
a good man. Indeed, I don’t like the 
thought of lying in bed alone while 


you’re wooing the spirits. 

JENNIE (Taking remaining candle): 
Here, you may keep the candle by 
you for company. 

Maaere: Are you sure you won’t be 
frightened? 

JENNIE: No, who would think it worth 
while to harm me? (JENNIE and 
Maaeie go out with the candle. The 
room is lighted only by the dim light 
of the window. From the loft door, 
which has been ajar, ALASTAR Mac- 
CuLLocu steals into the room.) 

ALASTER (Groping on mantel shelf): 
First for the paper — ah, here it is. 
(Puts paper in his sporran.) And 
now for the spirits. (Crawls into 
fireplace, where he is hidden by 
shadows.) 

JENNIE (Entering softly): Oh, if my 
courage does not fail! (Standing in 
the dim light of the window, she throws 
skein into fireplace and begins wind- 
ing. Suddenly the yarn tightens.) 
Who holds! 

AuasteR (From the fireplace): Alaster 
MacCulloch! 

JENNIE: Oh! (She runs out, bolting 
door behind her.) 

ALASTER (Coming out of fireplace): If 
the truth were known, I think ’tis 
ghosts fear humans more than we 
fear them. (Sound of footsteps and 
fumbling at the bolt.) Someone is 
coming! I am lost — unless I can 
get up the chimney! (Crawls back 
into the fireplace. Sound of scuffling 
in the chimney. The door opens, and 
enters Mr. DuNSKAITH.) 

DunskalTH: Now I'll get the paper, 
and then it will be an easy matter. 
There are more ways than one — 
(Bumps into chair.) Ouch! Con- 
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found it! Where is that paper? 

AastER (Ghostly voice from chimney): 
Dunskaith! 

DunskalITu (Startled): What was that? 
Is there anyone here? (Strikes a 
light with flint and steel and lights 
lantern, throwing a flickering light 
about room.) It must have been 
imagin — 

AuasTEeR: Dunskaith! 

DunsxkaitTu: No — 

AuasTer: Your time is come! 

DunskaitH (Falling on knees, in a 
trembling voice): Lackamercy me! 
Kind sir — who e’er you be — spare 
me — I swear I’d be no good to you! 

AvasTerR: Dunskaith, a no-good loon 
you’ve been and ever will be. But 
I’ve a mind to pardon your sins this 
time, on one condition. 

DunskaiTH: I’ll do whatever you say, 
sir, if you'll let me off this once! 

AuasTER: Take pen and paper and 
write as I bid. 

DunsKAITH: Ay, sir, as well’ as I can 
for shaking. (He takes them from 
dresser and writes at dictation.) 

AuasTER: Worthy MacKenzie: Being 
called away by urgent business, 
forcing me to change my plans, I 
hereby release you and your daugh- 
ter from all obligation to me. Signed, 
Dunskaith. Have you written all 
that? 

DunskaitH (Writing): Ay, sir, ’tis 
done. 

AuasTEeR: Then leave it there on the 
table, and be off before I change my 
mind. 

DunskaiTH (Relieved): Ah! May I 

never lay eyes on this accursed place 

again! (Rushes out door. Inner door 
opens, and FarMER MAcKENZIE en- 


ters in a long nightshirt and nightcap, 
and bearing a lighted candle. After 
him comes JENNIE, in a dressing 
gown.) 

FaRMER MACKENZIE: There was a 
noise of voices here, I’m certain. 

And see—the door’s unlatched! 


Don’t be afraid, lass, if there be any 


ghosts here I’ll make them feel my 
broad stick across their backs. 
(Seizes cudgel. A piercing shriek 
from within. Maaair, running in, 
almost falls into JENNIE’s arms.) 

JENNIE: Maggie, what ails you? Did 
you see aught? 

Maaears: I saw — I saw — oh, how can 
I tell you? 

FarMER MacKenzie: Speak up, lass, 
what was it scared you? 

Maaaie: It was right out my window 
— a Black Man — 

FarMER MacKenzie (Starting for the 
door with the stick): Is he there still? 
(He goes out.) 

Maaere: No — he slid down the wall 
like a snake and then glided across 
the lawn and vanished in the lake. 
Oh! 

JENNIE: I blame myself for causing you 
all this fright, Maggie. 

FarMER MacKenzie (Re-entering): 
He’s gone, whatever he was. But the 
laird is gone too — his bed is empty. 

Maaate: Was his window open? 

Farmer MacKenzie: No, it was 
locked fast. Jennie, you know of 
naught that might have offended 
him? 

JENNIE: I am not certain he liked the 
matter of that Highland lad. 

FarMEeR MacKenzie: Ah! (All look 
silently at the door to the loft. It opens, 
and enter AuLasTEeR, draped in his 
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plaid.) 

ALASTER: What has happened — is 
aught amiss? 

MacKenziz: The laird is gone — 

JENNIE: And Maggie has seen a dread- 
ful Black Man. 

AuasterR: My dream! — ’tis just as I 
saw it! 

MacKenzie: What have you seen — 
tell us, lad. 

AuasteER: As I lay sleeping, methought 
I heard a scream, and looking out, 
what should I see but young Mr. 
Dunskaith walking arm in arm with 
a very dark looking person. Indeed, 
he was so black that where he stood 
looked like a hole cut out of the 
night. Just as they came to the brow 
of the hill, there was a clap of thun- 
der and they both vanished. 

Maccrie: Oh, poor Mr. Dunskaith! 

ALASTER: Nay, lassie, it was but a 
dream. Mr. Dunskaith is no doubt 
safe at home. 

MacKenzie (Shaking his head): ’Twas 
an ill dream. It may well be a warn- 
ing. (Looks outside and bolts door.) 

JENNIE (To ALASTER): Alaster, if there 
is anything you know of the young 
man, will you not tell me? 

ALASTER (Startled): What — you really 
eare for him? Then I — (He starts 
to turn away.) 

JENNIE (Touching ALASTER’s hand): 
No, you mistake me. Can you not 
see — your own danger? 

ALASTER: Forgive me, ma’am. You 
will find that Dunskaith has left 
what will speak for him — and me. 

JENNIE (Following ALASTER’s glance 
to the paper on the table): Father, is 
not that a letter on the table? 


MacKenzie (Snatching letter, then 
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looking at it more closely): What? 
Why this is strange. 

JENNIE: What is it, father? 

MacKenzie: Ay, ’tis his handwriting, 
though an ill scrawl. I must go to 
the Hall early tomorrow and confirm 
it. 

JENNIE: You mean today, father. See, 
the dawn is gray already. 

MacKenzizg: I'll be donning my breeks 
and setting out at once. 

ALASTER: You may be easy in your 
mind, sir. I warrant you’ll find him 
agreeable. The time is come now 
when an honest man may stand on 
his own two feet and fear neither 
laird nor de’il. 

MacKenzie: Now you talk like a 
Whig, Highlander. The Lord knows 
what we’re all coming to! (Goes out.) 

JENNIE (Mischievously): You must 
have had a fearful dream, Alaster. 
Your locks are still wet with the 
cold dew. 

AuastTER: I had a better dream, but I’ll 
not be telling it now. 

JENNIE: When you do, I hope you will 
explain some small matters. 

AuasteR: Ay, and when I do I will 
have a question to ask of you, Miss 
Jennie. 

JENNIE: Then let it be on a brighter 
day than this dark Hallowe’en night. 

Macere: Ay, it was a terrible night; 
may I never see such another: — 
From ghoulies and ghosties, 
Long-leggity beasties, 

And things that go “bump” in the 
night — 
Good Lord deliver us! 


THE END 


Based on a stor Miller’s “Scenes and 
Legends in the Nor nd.” 
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Brave Admiral 


by Bernard Hirshberg 
Characters 4TH WoMAN: 
QUEEN ISABELLA ’Tis clear that our good earth is flat. 
CoLuMBUSs 5TH WomMAN: 
SaILors No sane man ever doubted that. 
MaTE lst WomMaAN: 
SPECTATORS Except Columbus, who you know, 
CouRTIERS Is quite a nitwit, as men go. 
GUARDS 6TH Man: 
Her Majesty, Queen Isabel, 
Scene 1 For witless fool plans never fell. 


SETTING: Queen Isabella’s Court. 

At Rise: Courtrers, GUARDS, and 
Spectators stand about awaiting the 
arrival of QUEEN ISABELLA. 

Ist MAN: 

I do believe that Christopher, 
Has lost his wits, don’t you? 

2nD Man: 

Why, we’d live on a rounded sphere, 
If what he says, is true. 

ist Woman: A sphere? 

3rD Man: A-sphere! 

lst Woman: Ha-ha —, ha-ha! 

2np Woman: A sphere? 

3rD Woman: How queer! 

Women: Ha-ha-ha-ha! 

2np Man: 

We, all would live on rounded sphere, 
If what he says, is true. 

4TH Man: 

Then those who walked the under 
side, 
Would stand upon their heads! 

5rH Man: Nay, my good fellow, they 
would drop 

Into the sea, instead. 


7TH MAN: 
I’m sure her answer will be “Nay,” 
For ships to sail so far away. 
8TH Man: 
So far away? Why, have a care, 
The sea no bottom has out there. 
6TH WomMaAN: 
And when they reach where waves 
do stop, 
Into a pit the ships will drop. 
lst Man: 
It were a shame to ship good men 
Who, home-shores ne’er will see 
again. 
2nD WoMAN: 
But hush, the Queen! Her Majesty! 
Voices: 
Hush! Hush! The Queen! Her 
Majesty! 
The QUEEN, entering, goes to her throne- 
seat. While she moves, the spectators 
curtsy, and murmurs are heard, “The 
Queen, the Queen, Long Live the 
Queen. Her Majesty: CoLumsBus 
has entered with the QuEEN’s body- 
guards.) 


} 
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QUEEN: 
Now Christopher, you’d come, you 
say, 
By rounded journey to Cathay? 
COLUMBUS: 
By a new route I would prove that 
Man’s world is round-shaped, and 
not flat! 
Ist Voice: A fool! 
2npD Voice: A fool! 
3rD Voice: A witless fool! 
4TH Voice: Of the black devil, he’s a 
tool! 
Queen: What is your plea? 
Cotumsus: My plea? 
QUEEN: Your plea! 
COLUMBUS: 
Oh I would put three ships to sea, 
Food, and good men, and Cathay- 
bound, 
Would prove to all, the earth is 
round. 
The journey, shorter could be made, 
To build Iberian foreign trade; 
Full greater wealth would come to 
Spain, 
We’ve nought to lose, — we’ve all to 
gain. 
QUEEN: 
Queen Isabel was never known 
On bold adventurer to frown; 
Take with thee ships, and sailors, 
brave, 
May yours not be a watery grave! 
Ist Voice: She grants him men! 
2nD Voice: She grants him sail! 
3rD Voice: I hope, for his sake, he 
won’t fail. 
47TH Voice: Oh, they are fools, who call 
him brave, 
5TH Voice: He’s but a paltroon, and a 
knave! 


6TH VOICE: 

If he’ll not prove, the earth is round, 

In chains of iron, he’ll be wound! 
7TH VOICE: 

His crew will prove a tasty dish, 

For sea monster, and devil fish! 

QUEEN: 

Enough of this; good luck to you, 
May your ship’s compass steer thee, 
true. 

(QUEEN exits, followed by CoLumBus, 
guards, etc., etc. During exit march, 
spectators are heard murmuring — 
“She grants him ships — She grants 
him men — May his ship’s compass 
steer him true. Oh they are fools who 
call him brave.— He’s but a paltroon 
and a knave.’’) 


CURTAIN 
+ ” + 
ScENE 2 
Sertine: Dock scene, at Palos, Spain. 
At Rise: On ‘the dock are sailors and 
many spectators, moving about and 
talking. 
lst Woman: Think ye, this time, the 
crew will sail? 
lst Man: Methinks Columbus e’er will 
fail. 
2np Man: Three times, to start he did 
prepare, 
3rD Man: And each time worse and 
worse, he’d fare! 
47TH Man: It’s difficult a crew to find. 
2nD WoMAN: 
A man must be both deaf and blind, 
With Christopher to make this trip; 
3rD Woman: He’s bound to go down 
with the ship. 
4TH Woman: They say the crew are all 
from jail. 





5TH Man: 
They win their freedom if they sail; 
For not one honest man would sign, 
To brave the unknown, treacherous 

brine. 

2np Woman: Oh, would that they had 
stouter craft, 

ist Man: Each ship appears like tiny 
raft. 

2np Man: 
The slightest breeze will toss about, 
And put Mad Christopher to rout! 

Voice (Off): Heave Ho! Heave Ho! 

Sartor ON Dock: They cry Heave Ho! 

4tH Man (Looking off into wings): 
They draw the wind! 

5TH Man (Looking off): Now off they 
go! 

ALL: 

Avoid wild 


Farewell, brave men! 
gales! 
Good fortune guide and speed your 


sails! 


CURTAIN 


* * * 


ScENE 3 

Sertine: On board the Santa Maria. 

Ar Rise: Group of sailors are seen, 
some are at work, coiling ropes; others 
hopelessly gaze into space. 

ist Sartor: Would that my feet 
touched land, once more; 

2np Sartor: I'd vow, I’d ne’er again 
leave shore; 

5 3rp Sartor: What fools we were to rig 
the sail! 

4TH Sartor: This madcap voyage’s 
bound to fail. 

5TH Sartor: Fail? 

6TH Sartor: Yes, fail. 


7TH SAILOR: 
Why man, dost know, 
This wind, like breeze, bewitched 

doth blow? 

6TH SaILor: 
Gentle it seems, but like a gale, 
It plows the ship, e’en without sail! 

ist Sartor: And didst thou hear the 
latest jar? 

2npD Sartor: Our compass no more 
seeks the star! 

5TH Sartor: No more the needle points 
to North? 

2np Saruor: Nay. 

5TH Sartor: Then our lives are little 
worth! 

3RD Sartor: ’Tis clear we are in devil’s 
hands; 

4TH Sartor: ’Tis home I’d seek, not 
foreign lands. 

6TH Sartor: ’Tis home that all of us 
would seek. 

7TH Sartor: Come, let us to the Ad- 
miral speak. 

8TH SaILor: 
What babes! ’Tis but a coward salt, 
Who’d wish explorer’s trip to halt. 

9TH SarLor: 
Grant him more time; he knows the 

way, 

Let’s sail, at least another day. 

47TH Sartor: 
Another day? That were right soon, 
He aims to sail full many a moon! 
ist Sartor: He aims to prove the earth 
is round! 

2np Sartor: Was ever such a madman 
found? 

6TH Sartor: 
Come, let us bind him, foot and 
hand, 
And steer the boats toward our 





home-land. 
7TH SAILOR: 
Enough of words! We’re men, not 
fish, 
We'll make the Admiral heed our 
wish! 
(General movement off deck) 


CURTAIN 
a * * 
ScENE 4 
Serrine: Night. Ship-deck. 
Ar Rise: Cotumsus and his First 
Mate are talking. 
MatTE: 
Brave Admiral, the rumor’s rife, 
The men prepare for bloody strife! 
CoLuMBUSs: 
No fears have I upon this score, — 
Since twice, ere this, I’ve won them 
o’er. 
No mutiny will come aboard, — 


In check I’ll keep this rebel horde. 
And yet the guards will I increase, 
For on my deck, there must be peace. 
Mate: 
The men, brave admiral, back would 
turn, 
’Tis for a homeward course they 


yearn ; 
CoLUMBUS: 
What, turn back now? What tom- 
myrot! 
When we’re so near the prize we’ve 
sought. 
Mate: What makes you think that we 
sail true? 
Cotumsus: Can Heaven’s own Star 
yield us false cue? 
Mate: The men no longer trust the 
stars. 
Co.umBvs: Then place the culprits be- 
hind bars. 


MATE: 
Tis what the sea dogs plan to do — 
To twine the iron chains ’round you! 
COLUMBUS: 
They plan to prison me, you say? 
Then I will have it out to-day. 
Upon the deck, go, summon all, 
I’ll show them who is Admiral! 
MATE: 
Shipmates ahoy! All hands on deck! 
Answer the captain’s call and beck! 
Ecuo (Off stage): 
All hands on deck! Come one, come 
all, 
And lend ear to the Admiral. 
(Sailors come from all sides of deck, and 
group themselves to face the audience 
with CoLumsBus and Mate confront- 
ing them.) 
CoLUMBUS: 
My men, ’tis but a little way, 
That we will glimpse shores of 
Cathay. 
ist Sartor: For forty days this has he 
said! 
2nD Sartor: Let’s homeward turn; else 
we'll go mad. 
Turrp Sartor: The stars, themselves, 
to us are lost; 
47TH Sartor: The ships will split, — so 
hard they’re tossed. 
5rH Sartor: What wilt thou say when 
hope is gone? 
Cotumsvs: Why, I will say, “Sail on! 
Sail on!” 
6TH Sartor: “Sail on,” he says! 
ist Sartor: He says “Sail on!” 
2nD Sartor: In faith, his senses must 
be gone. 
4TH Sartor: We have a madman for a 
guide! 
57TH Sartor: By his commands, I’ll not 
abide. 





3rp Sartor: Our foed is scant! 
6TH Sartor: Our stores give out! 
ist Sartor: Ere ’tis too late, let’s turn 
about! 
7TH SAILOR: 
No wealth I seek in far Cathay. 
I’d rather sail the other way. 
Ist Sartor: Oh, he who sails the other 
way, 
ALL: Will live to sail another day! 
47TH SAILOR: 
But they who ride these mad, sea 
waves, 
Will sleep in nameless ocean-graves. 
Cotumsvus: What fear ye, men? 
Au: We would go home! 
CotumsBvus: Like cowards, quail? 
Au: No more, we’d roam. 
Co.umBus: And yet I know the boats 
ride straight, 
Au: For passage to the Devil’s Gate! 
Ist Sartor: For weeks we’ve seen 
nought but drear sky; 
2npD Sartor: There’s nought but water 
meets the eye! 
3rD Sartor: By promises we’ll not be 
won. 
Co.tumsvus: I only know, we must sail 
on! 
Aru Sartor: These very winds forget 
their way; 
57x Saror: This night will never turn 
to day. 
Voices: Give us a hope to count upon, 
Cotumsus: One hope commands: — 
Sail on! Sail on! 
8TH SaAILor: 
The Admiral, I say is right; 
This I picked up ere fell this night! 
Sartor: A berry twig? Then land 
must be nigh! 
Cotumsus: Who'll be the first “Land 
Ho!” to cry? 
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6TH SarLor: 
A babe, he is, who blindly tries, 
To bribe us with some infant prize. 
7TH SAILOR: 
And yet methinks he speaks right 
well, 
For floating twigs, of land do tell. 
3RD SAILOR: 
At eve I saw on white-cap foam, 
A bird that dwells on shoreland home. 
2np Sartor: Perhaps we'll sight new 
lands at dawn; 
Co.iumsus: My heart commands, Sail 
on! Sail on! 
Sartor’s Voice (From off stage): 
Oh tell me, stalwart men, on deck, 
What is yon tiny, flaming speck? 
3RD Sartor: ‘‘A speck!” the watchman 
cries, a light! 
2npD Sartor: Is it a dream that streaks 
the night? 
SarLor’s Voice (From off stage): 
Brave Admiral, I see a gleam, 
It is the birth of your Great Dream! 
VoIcEs: 
Land ho! Land ho! There is the 
shore! 
Land ho! Land ho! Oh doubt, no 
more! 
Marte: 
Let’s raise our voices, one and all, 
Three cheers for our brave Admiral! 
ALL: 
Three cheers for our brave Admiral, 
Who answered when the dream did 
call! 
Marte: Fore’er proclaim his holy name! 
ALL: For he will tread the road to fame! 
Mate: In hours of night, when hope is 
gone, 
ALL: His words will guide us, — “On! 
Sail on!” 


THE END 





Part Two 


Grades 4, 5, 9 





Under The Harvest Moon 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
PUMPKIN 
HOST 
Buack Cat 
WitTcH 
OwL 

Ruta 
Tom 


Time: Halloween. 

Sertina: Jt is an Indian summer scene, 
and a large red harvest moon shines 
down on a corn field. 

At Rise: PumMpKIN is lying beside the 
corn shock at right center. The boy 
who plays PUMPKIN 1s lying flat on 
the ground with his body behind the 
corn shock so that just his head shows. 
He wears an orange and black costume 
with a large paper pumpkin over his 
head. One side has eyes, nose and 
mouth cut out, but the side that shows 
now is uncut — orange and smooth. 
As the curtain rises, PUMPKIN seems 
to be growing beside the corn shock. 
You hear the sound of snoring. A 
Guost enters left and goes straight to 
PUMPKIN. 


Guost (Cheerfully): Wake up, Pump- 
kin— wake up. It’s Halloween! 
(PuMPKIN snores louder.) 

Guost: Pumpkin, stop snoring, I say. 
Wake up! It’s Halloween! We’ve 
got work to do. (PUMPKIN stirs and 
his head moves about a little but he 
doesn’t wake up.) 


Guost: Humph, I'll show him. [I'll 
wake him up. I'll scare him half out 
of his wits. (Guost leans over a little 
and in a ghostly voice says )Boo — 
boo — boo! (PUMPKIN jumps and 
wakes up. He half sits up and you 
see more of him.) 

Pumpxin: Oh-h-h — oh-h-h — help — 
help! I see a ghost! 

Guost (His natural voice again): Well, 
I’m glad of that. It’s about time 
you woke up. 

Pumpkin (Stretching lazily): Oh, it’s 
only you. No wonder you scare 
people though when they see you in 
their dreams. 

Guost: That’s my business — scaring 
people. Hurry up, you lazy good- 
for-nothing, we ought to be abroad 
by now—making mischief. It’s 
Halloween. 

PumpkKIN (Drawlingly. Settling’ back 
again): But I’m so tired. And so 
comfortable. 

Guost: Shame on you — look at your 
blank face. Are you just content to 
be a pumpkin all your life? It’s 
Halloween. Tonight you can turn 
into a jack-o-lantern. 

Pumpkin: But I don’t want to. I’m 
content where I am. You don’t 
know how nice it is to lie here in the 
sun all day with its warm rays turn- 
ing me golden. And at night I go to 
sleep under the harvest moon with the 
corn shocks waving all around me. 





Guost: Do you know what’s going to 
happen to you? 

Pumpkin: Of course. I'll get bigger 
and rounder and yellower — 

Guost (Triumphanily): And the farmer 
will come and get you and his wife 
will make you into a pumpkin pie! 

Pumpkin: What’s wrong with that? 

Guost: It’s disgraceful when you could 
be a jack-o-lantern and help make 
Halloween a success. Come on, 
now, you can shine at people in the 
darkness with big round eyes — 

Pumpkin: No. 

Guost: You refuse to make yourself 
useful? 

Pumpkin: I’m tired of associating with 
ghosts and witches and black cats. 
(The Buack Cat enters on a run 
with a WircH on her magic broom- 
stick after him. She is a pretty witch 
but carries a mask in her hand which 
makes her look old and withered when 
she puts it on.) 

Buack Cat (As he enters): Meow-w — 
meow-w — meow-w! 

Wircu: Scat, cat — scat, cat! 

Buacx Cart: Stop chasing me, I say! 

Wircu: But I’ve got to chase you. It’s 
Halloween and we're late. People 
will be wondering what happened to 
us. Shoo, cat — shoo! 

Guost (Jumping out at them): Boo-o! 

Witco (She stops as she sees the 
Gxost): Why, Mister Ghost, I didn’t 
expect to meet you. I thought you’d 
be abroad at this hour — haunting 
houses. 

Guost: I would be, but I’m waiting for 
Pumpkin. He refuses to turn into a 
jack-o-lantern. 

Pompxin: I’d rather be a pumpkin pie. 
I’m going to stay right here and en- 


joy myself till the farmer comes to 
get me. 

Wircu: This is very serious. Very 
serious indeed! The black cat’s on 
strike, too. 

Buack Car: I’m tired of going around 
scaring people. 

Wircn: Sissy! That’s what you are. 

Buack Cat: You may like going around 
frightening people half out of their 
wits, but I don’t. I’d rather sit on 
the fence in the moonlight or belong 
to some nice children who’d pet me 
and give me milk. 

Wircu (Scornfully): Listen to him. 
Listen to him! 

Buiack Cat: I have the same feelings 
as yellow cats and white cats and 
gray cats but just because I’m black, 
folks think I bring them bad luck. 
I’m supposed to run in front of 
people and scare them. 

Witcu (Riding around on her broom- 
stick): Well, come along then, let’s 
get started. 

Guost: That’s what I say. It’s Hal- 
loween. I want to haunt a house. I 
want to make my ghostly noises. 
(Spreading out arms in a ghostly way 
and walking around stage) Boo-boo- 
boo! 

Wircu: And I want to make a witch’s 
brew . . Double-double — boil and 
bubble — 

Buack Cat (Interrupting): Well, go 
ahead, both of you, but I don’t want 
to run in front of people and bring 
them bad luck. Besides, I really 
don’t. It’s just an old out-moded 
superstition. All of us are phonies. 

Wircu: What did you call me? 

Buiack Cat: A phony. Why, you 
wouldn’t scare a soul unless you put 





on that horrible mask. You don’t 
even look like a witch. 

Wircu (Putting on her mask and glar- 
ing at him): Humph, I doso... 
Pumpkin: Oh, stop arguing, and if you 
don’t want to run around scaring 
people, Mister Cat, why, just don’t 

do it. 

Buack Cat: I’m not going to. I’ll stay 
with you, Pumpkin. 

Wrrcu: But what’s Halloween without 
a black cat? 

Guost: Or a jack-o-lantern? 

PumPkKIN (Firmly): I tell you, I’m a 
pumpkin. 

Wirtcu (Angrily): Pll show you. I'll 
wave my magic broom and I’ll turn 
you into a jack-o-lantern! (Begins 
to wave broom.) Hocus-pocus — 
mumbo-jumbo — 

Pumpkin (Still half sitting): Phoo on 
you. Your magic doesn’t work unless 
folks are willing, and I’m not. 

Ow (Voice coming from inside tg 
tree): Whoo — whoo — whoo! 

Guost (Jumping): Who’s that? 

Buack Cat: Why, it’s the wise old 
owl! (Tue Ow1 steps out of the hole 
in the big tree.) 

Ow: Whoo — whoo — whoo. . . 

Wircu: You're just the one we want to 
see, Mister Owl. 

Ow: Whoo? 

Wircu: You. You can settle an argu- 
ment for us. 

Ow x: Who’s right — and who’s wrong? 

Guost: That’s what we don’t know. 
But Pumpkin and Black Cat refuse 
to take part in Halloween. 

Ow: Dear me. Dear me. Not take 


part in Halloween? But you always 
have before. 
PumPxKIN: So what? I’m going to be a 


pumpkin pie this year. 

Buack Cat: And I’m going to be a pet 
cat. 

Wirtcu: And as a result Halloween will 
be ruined. 

Guost: No one will be frightened at 
all. No thrills, no shudders, no goose 
pimples. Why, it’s a shame. 

Ow : But after all, a witch and a ghost 
are not to be sneezed at. Can’t you 
two go without Black Cat and 
Pumpkin? 

Witcu: Go without them? Why, 
Mister Owl, you ought to know as 
well as I do that black cats and jack- 
o-lanterns go with witches and 
ghosts like ham with eggs. 

Guost: Besides, you’re so wise, Mister 
Owl, and you have that big library 
in your tree there. Can’t you prove 
to Pumpkin and Black Cat that 
they’re meant to work on Hal- 
loween. 

Ow: Well, I might look them up in 
my “Who’s Who” and see what it 
says about them. 

Wircu: Yes, yes, that’s an idea! A 
wonderful idea! (Mister OWL steps 
inside his big tree and steps out again 
almost immediately carrying a large 
book on the back of which can be seen 
the title: “Who’s Who.” He opens tt, 
and adjusting his glasses, tries to read 
by the light of the moon.) 

Ow : Can’t see very well. The moon’s 
not bright enough. 

Wrrcu: I’ll turn it on for you... 

Middle of the night — 

Give more light; 

Middle of the night — 

Come on bright! 
(She waves her magic broom and the 
moon comes on brighter or at least the 
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light does on the stage.) 

Ow: Ah, that’s better. Now, let’s 
see — “‘Who’s Who” — ah, yes, here 
we are — “Cat — a name applied to 
certain species of carnivorous quad- 
rupeds of the genus felis.” 

Buack Cat: So there! It doesn’t say a 
word about my scaring people. 

Guost: What he called you sounded 
mighty frightening to me — all those 
big words. 

Ow. (Going on): “The domestic cat in- 
cludes the Angora, the Maltese or 
Blue, the Manx and the Persian — 

Witcu: What — no black? 

Ow: No. You, Black Cat, are not 
even in my Who’s Who. 

Buack Cat: See if I care. I don’t want 
to be famous. 

Witcn: But you are famous — on 
Halloween. 

Ow: Well—well—now, I don’t 
know. I’ll look up Pumpkin and see 
what it says about him. Hmm-m, 
now let me see — “Pumpkin —a 
kind of melon. It is much used as 
food, prepared in a variety of ways 
as in the favorite pumpkin pie.” 

Pumpkin: Ah, ha, what did I tell you? 

Guost: But that can’t be right. Look 
me up, Mister Owl. See what your 
book says about me. 

Ow: You? (Thumbing through pages) 
“Ghost — an apparition —a phan- 
tom — 

Guost: Yes — yes, goon... . 

Ow: A shadow — a trace — a glim- 
mering — 

Guost: Stop — stop — I’m beginning 
to feel as though I’m not here. 

Witcu: Humph, I'll finish this non- 
sense. Find me in the book. Mister 
Owl. You'll see what it says about 


me. 

OwL: Witch—now wait—ah, yes, 
here we are—“A bewitching or 
charming young woman.” 

Buack Cat (Laughing): Ha-ha-ha. 
Bewitching — charming — you 
wouldn’t even scare a mouse! 

Witcu (Chasing him around with her 
broom): I wouldn’t? Black bats and 
beetles, I’ll show you — 

Owt (Clapping hands): Stop — stop, I 
say. I’ll be the judge of this. It’s 
very serious. It’ll takesome thought. 

Guost: But you'll have to hurry, 
Mister Owl. Don’t you realize it’s 
getting later and later — 

Wircu: Halloween will be all over — 
(You hear children’s voices and a little 
boy and girl enter. As they see the 
Wircu and the Guost and the Buack 
Cat they look surprised and happy.) 

Rutu: Here they are. 

Tom: We’ve found them at last! 

Ruta: Oh, Mother Witch, we’ve looked 
everywhere for you — 

Tom: And Mister Ghost—and the 
Black Cat. We’re so glad to see you! 

Guost: Glad to see us? My — my — 
my. Glad to see a ghost. How very 
strange. 

Tom: But we’ve been to a Halloween 
party and it wasn’t any fun at all 
because you weren’t there. 

Ruts: No thrills—no chills — no 
goose pimples. We turned out the 
lights hoping you’d come but noth- 
ing happened. 

Tom: No witch to tell our fortunes — 

Rortu: Or make a witch’s brew. 

Buack Cat: You mean you — you 
really like us? 

Rutu: Why, certainly we do. You’rea 
part of Halloween. 





























Buiack Cat: But don’t you believe I 
bring you bad luck? 

Tom: Oh, it’s fun to say that, but we 
know you really don’t. Last Hal- 
loween a black cat ran across my 
path and I had the best luck for 
weeks! 

Rots: And Mother Witch told our 
fortunes. She said we were going to 
be good children all the year round 
— and it’s funny but we were. 

Wrrcu: Certainly you were. (Pulling 
out a pack of cards from her skirt) 
Because these are magic cards! 

Tom: And please, Mother Witch, don’t 
forget to mix your magic brew. 

Rut: Last year it turned out to be 
hot chocolate. 

Wircu: This year it’ll be even better — 
apple cider with red peppermint 
candies floating on it. 

Guost: And I’ll give you more chills 
than you ever had before. 

Buiack Car: I’ll come along too — now 
that I know you really want me. 
What’s Halloween without a black 
cat? 

Tom: Or a jack-o-lantern? (PumpxKin 
is still half sitting up, listening.) 

Rots: But oh, dear, we haven’t a jack- 
o-lantern. That’s another thing — 
when we turned out the light it was 
no fun, because we didn’t see Jack- 
o-lantern shining at us in the dark- 
ness. 

Pumpkin (Low voice): Mother Witch, 
quick — I’m willing. Turn me into 
a jack-o-lantern as fast as you can. 

Wirtcu (She goes over and stands in front 
of Pumpxin so that he can turn his 
head around so that the side with the 
eyes, nose and mouth shows. She 
waves her broom): 


Hocus-posus — mumbo-jumbo — 
My magic spell I’ll cast; 

Two eyes, a nose, a grinning mouth— 
A Jack-o-lantern at last! 

(She steps aside.) 

Rut: Look — a jack-o-lantern! 

Pumpkin (Now a jack-o-lantern. He 
gets up, prances out and makes a bow): 
Happy to be of service to you on 
Halloween. No pumpkin could ask 
for anything more. 

Ruts anp Tom: Horray — hooray for 
Halloween! Come on, let’s go— 
let’s hurry. 

Ow .: Wait — wait — 

Rutu: Why, it’s the wise old owl. 

Tom: Are you coming with us, Mister 
Owl? 

Ow: No — no —I don’t go in much 
for parties, but I just want to say 
that you children have the proper 
Halloween spirit. No one really 
frightens anybody, and any pranks 
are just for fun. 

Tom anpD Roru: Yes, that’s right, 
Mister Owl — that’s right. Hooray 
for Halloween! 

Au: Hooray for Halloween! 

Wircx (Riding around on her broom, 
she begins to sing gayly): 

Witch riding on her magic broom- 
stick 
All through the night; 

Guost (Taking up the song): 

Ghost all in white and hunting 
houses — 
Oh, what a chilling sight! 

Au (Singing chorus): 

All the night is gay with magic 

Harvest moon rides high; 

Cats, witches, ghosts and jack-o- 
lanterns 

On Hallowe’en you will spy. 





PumpKInN (Prancing about and singing): 
That’s when the jack-o-lantern shines 
forth — 
With big round eyes; 
Buack Cat: 
That’s when the black cat meows so 
loudly; 
That’s when the wind softly sighs. 
Aux (Singing chorus again): 
All the night is gay with magic — 
Harvest moon rides high; 
Cats, witches, ghosts and jack-o- 
lanterns — 
On Hallowe’en you will spy. 
Ow. (Singing solemnly): 


Old owl is sitting in the tree top — 
Watching the fun; j 
Ruts anp Tom: 
Children are laughing as they frolic— 
Till Hallowe’en is done! 
Au (Join hands across the stage laugh- 
ing and sing the last chorus): 
All the night is gay with magic; 
Harvest moon rides high; 
Cats, witches, ghosts and jack-o- 
lanterns — 
On Hallowe’en you will spy! 


THE END 
(Copyright 1944 by Mildred Hart and Noel McQueen) 


For The Glory of Spain 


by Helen. Roberts 


Characters 

Kine FERDINAND 

QuEEN ISABELLA 

Tatavera, Archbishop of Granada 

CHANCELLOR 

Juan Dr Cooma 

CoLUMBUS 

Setrine: The Alhambra. 
Chamber. Spring 1492. 

At Rise: Kine Ferpinanp siis on a 
special throne-like seat at right end of 
table. Queen Isapetta at left. 
Tauavera, the new Archbishop of 
Granada is seated near FERDINAND. 
THe CHANCELLOR hovers near Isa- 
BELLA. JUAN DE CoLoma is standing 
half way between door rear and tables. 

Juan De Couoma (Approaching 
Queen): Your Majesty. He says 
you have promised him an audience. 


Council 


FerpDInanp (Irritably): Who? What? 
Where? What are you talking about, 
Juan? 

Juan De C.: Why, about Christopher 
Columbus, Your Majesty. He’s 
waiting in the ante-room. He was 
pacing the floor, talking to himself 
when I went past there. 

Ferpinanp: Let him pace the floor! 
Exercise won’t hurt him any. (To 
TaLAVERA) What was it we were 
planning, Talavera? A big celebra- 
tion in honor of you, the new Arch- 
bishop of Granada. Wasn’t that it? 

TaLavera: Indeed yes, Your Majesty. 
I see no reason why our conference 
should be interrupted by a mere 
hanger-on of the court. 

Juan De C.: Especially one so full of 
hair-brained ideas. 





IsaBELLA (Reprimanding): Juan! 
You’ve said enough. Show Columbus 


in. 

Juan De C. (Subdued): Yes, Your 
Majesty. (Ezits.) 

CHANCELLOR (Smiling broadly): I am 
glad you are giving the poor fellow 
his chance. After all, he’s been wait- 
ing for this opportunity for years. 

IsaBELLA: Of course he has. We've 
been so overburdened with wars and 
troubles of every sort. 

FERDINAND: And now you give your 
permission for further trouble to 
come in that door. My dear, it seems 
to me you’ve handled this in a rather 
high-handed manner, when you 
know J had other plans. 

IsABELLA: Sometimes, things have to 
be done that way. If I weren’t con- 
vinced that this Columbus person 
knew what he was talking about it 
might be different. 

Juan De C. (At door with Columbus): 
Christopher Columbus! 

Cotumsus (Enters boldly, bows): Your 
Majesties! . . . King Ferdinand! 
Queen Isabella! I am highly hon- 
ored that you have at last given me 
a hearing. 

FERDINAND (Interrupting, after yawn- 
ing openly): State your business, 
man, and be done with it. 

CotumeBus: Certainly, Your Majesty. 
That is my very great desire! All 
the world knows of your great wealth 
and power. Your recent victory 
over the Moors which gave you 
Granada and this beautiful Alham- 
bra made the world notice you more 
than ever. 

Ferpinanp (Tapping the table impa- 
tiently): Yes, yes! We know all 
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about that! What of it? 

Co.tumsus: Just this. I have come to 
show you how you can become the 
greatest monarchs in all the world, 
perhaps for all time. 

FERDINAND (Surprised): What? 

IsaBELLA (Kindly): My dear Christo- 
pher Columbus, how would you sug- 
gest that we gain this added fame? 

FERDINAND (Wearily): My dear, can’t 
you ever be satisfied with your 
conquests? 

Juan De C.: But Your Majesty, surely 
they are your conquests, too. 

FerpINAND: Of course. But I would 
have given up long ago except for 
my interest in Granada. 

CHANCELLOR: You may well be proud 
of Granada. It was a mighty task to 
drive the Moslems from our country 
after they’d been here 800 years. 

IsaBELLA (Approaching Chancellor with 
enthusiasm): And now, Christopher 
Columbus promises us even greater 
renown and wealth. 

TaLaverA (Sarcastically): Promises! 
Why . . . any fool knows promises are 
good for nothing except the fun of 
breaking them. 

CHANCELLOR (Aside to Queen): Maybe 
that’s the way with his promises. 
TALAVERA: How does this. . . this man 

expect to give us renown and wealth? 

Co.tumsus (Ignoring TALAVERA, ad- 
dresses QuEEN): Your Majesty. 
Through my years of careful study 
and practical seamanship, I have 
figured a new route to the wealth of 
India and China . . . and to their vast 
mountains of gold. I ask the privi- 
lege of bringing this to you and lay- 
ing it at your feet. 

TaLAVERA: A mountain of gold at your 





feet! (Gesturing) Wouldn’t that be 
something? (Bursts out laughing) 
What kind of fairy-tale is this? It’s 
too much! This man should be 
thrown out and put in chains as a 
madman. 

FerpDInanpD (Nodding approval): And 
that would be the end of him and his 
wild schemes. (Consults with Taua- 
VERA while CoLumBus pleads with 
QUEEN.) 

Cotumsus (Jo QuEEN): Your Ma- 
jesty, if you will approve my plans, I 
assure you that you will never regret 
it. Never! For eight long years now 
I’ve been waiting for your promised 
help. (Faces about until attention 


turns to him again.) 

TaLAvERA (Importantly): Eight more 
years might temper your madness! 
(To Kine) Send him away! He’s 
been receiving royal support too long 


as itis. We can’t afford to give him 
any more charity. 

IsaBELLA (Severely): Talavera! Who 
gave you the authority to issue such 
orders in our presence? 

FERDINAND: I don’t know that I blame 
him. (Pompously) After all, Tala- 
vera’s interested only in the country’s 
welfare. 

IsaBELLA (Aside): I wonder! (To 
Kine) There’s no reason why he 
should take such liberties just be- 
cause you’ve appointed him Arch- 
bishop of Granada. 

FERDINAND (Mildly): Come, come, my 
dear. Let’s not make an issue of this 
Columbus fellow. 

CHANCELLOR (7'0 QuEEN): Your Maj- 
esty is perfectly right. We've been 
putting the poor man off for years. 
He’s followed us around from place 


to place waiting for the help we 
promised him. 

TALAVERA (Laughing heartily): Then a 
few more days surely won’t make any 
difference. 

FERDINAND (Placatingly): If you feel 
you must hear him, let him have his 
say ...and be gone. 

IsaBELLA: If he can show us how to be- 
come still greater, we must hear him 
out. Ever since I came to the throne 
I’ve had nothing but war, war, war. 
Now that it’s over at last, we can 
plan for a Greater Spain. 

FERDINAND (Showing pleasure at last of 
her speech): Excellent, my dear. Ex- 
cellent (Zo Tauavera) What do 
you consider suitable plans for 
Spain, Talavera? Our people can’t 
afford another war. 

TALAVERA (Strutting before Kina): In- 
deed they can’t, Your Majesty. For 
too many years of war they’ve been 
forced to practice economy. Now 
that we have no more wars to fight, 
I suggest a period of great court 
splendor. One that will be unparal- 
elled in all history. 

IsaBELLA (Indignantly): So that’s your 
suggestion, is it? 

TALAVERA (Blustering): Well . . . 
what’s wrong with that? 

IsaBELLA (Facing him in anger): You’ve 
just refused to listen to plans 
Columbus has made. Then, without 
even hearing them, you say they’re 
too costly! Now, you suggest a 
period of great court splendor. 

TaLaverRA: Which is quite a different 
matter. 

Ferpinanp (Nodding): Obviously. 

CHANCELLOR: Noble Queen! There is 
some truth in what they say. The 





common people would reflect some 
of the glory of the court . . . while an 
unknown venture might distress 
them... 

IsaBELLA: My dear Chancellor. I do 
respect your counsel, but this time I 


cannot follow your advice. We've 


promised this hearing for a long time 
to Christopher Columbus. (Steps 
defiantly to the table) And what’s 
more . . . he shall have it right now. 

FERDINAND: By all means let him have 
his say, so we can make an end of all 
this dull discussion. (Nervously 
strums on the table.) It’s gone on too 
long as it is. 

Cotumsus: Thank you for such per- 
mission, Your Majesties. For many 
years now, I’ve been thoroughly con- 
vinced that China, India, and Japan 
can be reached by sailing west in- 
stead of east. 


TaLavERA (Derisively): Sheer non- 


sense! Who ever heard of such a 
thing? 

CHANCELLOR (Approaching Columbus 
kindly and fingering the maps and 
globes): It’s not quite clear to me 
just how you expect to reach these 
eastern lands by travelling in a 
westerly direction. 

Cotumsus: That’s what I’ve been 
waiting for a chance to explain. I’ll 
be only too glad to show you. (Goes 
to table by maps and globes) I’ve con- 
structed these globes and maps ac- 
curately as a result of my years of 
study. With their help I believe I 
can convince you of the truth of 
what I say. (Takes globe) Now, here 
is Europe, and here you see Spain. 
(Turns it left) And here is China, as 
well as India and Japan. 


FERDINAND: What of it? That’s noth- 
ing new. 

TALAVERA: Where’s your wonderful 
discovery? 

CotumsBus (Unperturbed): Now, watch. 
(Turning globe) Here is our Spain. 
(Turns it to right) And here in the 
west we have India again. 

FERDINAND (Easily entertained): The 
man’s positively a magician! I 
should have him perform my court 
tricks. 

Tatavera (Sourly): It would take 
more than a magician to sail in that 
crazy fashion. 

Cotumsus (Proudly): Yes, indeed! 
Much more than a magician! It re- 
quires an expert mariner .. . and 
ships. 

TaLAvERA: And what would be gained 
by such a voyage? 

Cotumsus: Great honor to Spain and 
to the Holy Church. 

TauLavERA: Ho yes! The conversion of 
unknown people who stand on their 
heads. (Court looks puzzled. He goes 
over to the globe.) You find that hard 
to believe? It’s really very simple. 
Here you see Spain, don’t you? 
(They nod agreement, and he points to 
under side of globe.) And here you 
see India, don’t you? (They agree.) 
Then, all these people living in 
China and India must be standing on 
their heads. What possible use have 
we for people who go around on their 
heads? (He sits down satisfied. Sev- 
eral laugh and applaud.) 

FERDINAND: Why, you’re a better 
orator than Columbus, Talavera. 
That explodes his whole theory, and 
we won’t have to make the trouble- 
some voyage after all. (Yawns 





loudly) What’s next for discussion? 

Co.umsBvs: Pardon me, Your Majesty. 
I’m not finished yet. The argument 
Talavera suggested is no new one. 
Fortunately it’s long since been dis- 
proved, and even ridiculed. One 
point he neglected to make is that I 
would bring back gold to Spain. 

FERDINAND (Interested): Gold! 

Co.tumsus: There are mountains of 
gold in these countries . . . and rivers 
flowing with precious stones. 

TaLAVERA (Still unwilling to give in): I 
have heard that the seas boil in the 
tropics, and that no sailor can avoid 
these burning whirlpools. 

Cotumsus (Patronizingly): I fear, 
Talavera, that you have been so oc- 
cupied with your holy wars against 
the Moors that you are quite out-of- 
date. Perhaps you aren’t aware that 
the Portuguese have already sailed 
the tropic seas. My younger brother, 
Bartholomew, made the trip with 
the famous Portuguese explorer. 
They sailed around the southern tip 
of Africa for the first time six long 
years ago! 

Ferpinanp: And did the waters boil? 

Cotumsus (Significantly): Certainly 
not. But they’d never fear sailing 
through boiling water any more than 
through heat and storms. Rest as- 
sured that these Portuguese are 
great explorers . . . and fearless, far- 
seeing men. 

_IsaBetia (Proudly): But Spain shall 
be greater! Never let it be said that 
Spain lacked the courage to chart a 
new route. 

Cotumsus (Jncredulous): Then you 
mean you are ready to furnish ships 
for the voyage? 
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IsaBELLA (Decisively): They shall be 
taken care of immediately. 

Cotumsus (Kneeling in gratitude): 
Your Majesty! I am overcome with 
joy! Your kindness has rewarded 
my years of waiting. They’ve dis- 
appeared like a bad dream. You’ve 
been brave in war and peace, Your 
Majesty. Now, you’ve shown even 
greater courage, in making this mo- 
mentous decision. 

FERDINAND (Getting up to argue): With- - 
out consulting me! Where do you 
think the money for these ships is 
coming from? Perhaps you know 
where it grows on trees. 

TaLavera: And how do you think the 
people will like such added expense? 

CHANCELLOR (Eloquently): Don’t you 
realize how the Portuguese have be- 
come a united people? They are 
much more loyal and prosperous 
since their recent discoveries and ex- 
plorations. If this new route is dis- 
covered, the glory will belong forever 
to our beloved Spain. 

IsaBELLA: Can we raise the money for 
such a voyage, Chancellor? 

FERDINAND: You should have thought 
of that before you gave your word. 
(Aside) Just like a woman to speak 
first . . . and think later . . . if she 
thinks at all. 

TaLavera: And what of ships? 

CotumsBvs: Here is a letter from Prior 
Juan Perez at Palos. He declares his 
faith in my proposed voyage. He 
also mentions several prominent men 
of Palos who are convinced of the 
value of the trip. 

FERDINAND: What right have they to 
express themselves? It’s easy enough 
for them to do a lot of talking when 





it doesn’t cost them anything. 

CoLumBus (With compelling dignity): 
But it will cost them something. The 
three Pinzon brothers, well-known 
sea captains, are willing not only to 
contribute to the expense, but also to 
go along on the expedition. 

TaLavERA: I little thought to hear of 
so many fools in one day. 

CHANCELLOR (Taking letter and read- 
ing it): It says here that the Pinzons 
have convinced many others in 
Palos of the value of the trip. 

TALAVERA: Tut tut! Simple people 
easily convinced. 

CHANCELLOR: They are not common 
sailors, but rather people who under- 
stand the dangers . . . perhaps better 
than we do. 

TALAVERA: These Pinzons may be ever 
so foolhardy . . . but it will take 150 
men forsucha trip. Had you thought 
of that? 

FERDINAND: And a great quantity of 
provisions besides. 

TaLavera (Laughing at his own joke): 
Perhaps Columbus will have some 
answer for this, too. Perhaps he can 
twirl a globe that will produce men 
by the magic twist of his wrist. 

FERDINAND: I have a better plan than 
that. Since the city of Palos has 
shown such . . . such public interest 
in the voyage, they will have to furn- 
ish a ship. It will serve as punish- 
ment for their disobedience in the 
Moorish war. 

IsaBELLA (Doubtfully): But one ship . . 
would that be enough? 

Cotumsus: No, Your Majesty. We 
should have at least three. If one 
became disabled, we could still carry 
on. 
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TALAVERA: Hmph! He talks of pro- 
viding ships as if they were . . . mere 
maps. 

IsaABELLA: How about it, Chancellor? 
I’d gladly pledge my jewels for the 
expedition . . . but alas, they were 
needed for the Moorish War. 

CHANCELLOR (Figuring busily on pa- 
per): We can arrange a loan, Your 
Majesty, sufficient to equip two 
other ships. 

Cotumsus: Then with the ships 
pledged, it should be a small matter 
to get a crew for them. 

TaLaveraA (Mockingly): Ob certainly! 
Certainly! A very small matter. 
Just open up the jails, and there you 
are. A fine crew for a fine madman. 

FERDINAND (Pounding the table in glee): 
Not such a bad idea at that! If we 
can’t get enough men any other way, 
we'll release all the prisoners con- 
victed of minor offences . . . That is, 
if they’d rather go on the expedi- 
tion . . . which I doubt. 

Cotumsvus: And now may we draw up 
a contract for the voyage? 

IsABELLA: You’ve heard the terms, 
Juan de Coloma? 

Juan De C.: Yes, your Majesty. 

IsaBELLA: That is well. Since there’s 
nothing further, prepare the docu- 
ment for our signatures immediately. 
(Juan begins writing at small table.) 

CotumsBus: But there is something 
else. 

IsaBELLA: How can that be? (Checks 
them off on her fingers.) We have 
provided ships, men, and provisions. 
Surely that takes care of everything. 

Cotumsus: There are certain terms 
necessary. 

IsaBELLA (Displeased): Terms? What 





do you mean? What are these terms? 

CotumsBus (Grandly, as if long re- 
hearsed): That I, Christopher Colum- 
bus, be made Admiral of this fleet; 
that I be Viceroy and Governor 
General of all islands I discover. .. . 

FERDINAND (Choking with anger): Are 
you finished, impertinent villain? 

CoLumBus (Calmly, ignoring the inter- 
ruption): And lastly, that to me and 
my heirs the title of Don be given . . . 
with the rank of Lord for succeed- 
ing generations. 

ISABELLA (Putting her head in her 
hands): Poor Columbus! Why have 
you suddenly become so demanding? 

TALAVERA: You’ve overstepped this 
time. 

IsABELLA (In tears): Go, Columbus! 
You’ve lost your chance! Go! Get 
out of my sight! 

Co.tumsus (Dramatically): Your Maj- 


esty. .. . Farewell! I thought for a 
while I had a true friend in you. 
(Starts off) Perhaps some other mon- 
arch will put you to shame! 


CHANCELLOR: Wait! (To Kine and 
QuEEN) Do not be so hasty in dis- 
missing him. We were ready to give 
this help to Columbus until he made 
his demands. They are not really so 
ridiculous nor excessive. Don’t you 
see he will only get these rewards 
when and if he discovers new lands 
for Spain? 

IsaBELLA (Still hurt): But why must 
he be so unreasonable? 

CHANCELLOR (Pleading): Surely Col- 
umbus is entitled to something if he 
succeeds. He’s staking everything 
on the venture. Do not let him go to 
some other monarch for help. If you 
missed such an opportunity as this, 
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you would reproach yourself forever. 

IsaBELLA: You're right, Chancellor. 
Go ahead with the document, Juan. 

Juan (Aside): It still seems ridiculous 
to me. (Continues writing.) 

Co.tumBus. (Returning excitedly): You 
will never regret your decision, my 
Queen. (He kneels before her.) 

Juan De C.: The contract is ready. 

IsaBELLA: That is well. Bring it to me. 
(Juan brings it to her. She reads it 
carefully) It seems to be all in good 
order; therefore, I, Queen Isabella of 
Spain, do hereby sign my name. 
(Signs) Ferdinand? (Juan takes it 
to KiNG). 

Juan De C. (Indicating where to sign): 
Here, your Majesty. Kina signs 
reluctantly) 

IsaBELLA: Arise, Christopher Colum- 
bus, and accept this contract. 

Co.umsvs: It’s almost too much to 
believe, Your Majesty. 

IsaBELLA (Gaily): Now, Admiral Chris- 
topher Columbus, your part of the 
bargain lies on the horizon ahead of 
you. 

Co.tumsvus: I shall make arrangements 
to sail as early as possible. (Kisses 
her robe) Your Majesty! This is the 
greatest moment of my life. The mo- 
ment I have lived for. 

IsaBELLA: Then arise . . . the best 
wishes of our court shall go with you 
to the end of your journey. 

CoxiumBus (Dramatically): Everything 
I gain in wealth, fame and fortune, I 
do for the glory of Spain, the Church, 
and (bowing deeply) for your most 
gracious Majesties, Queen Isabella 
and King Ferdinand. (Makes grand 
exit.) 

THE END 





Columbus Sails the Sea 


by Lindsey Barbee 


Characters 
CoLuUMBUS 
GIANNINI _ 
ISABELLA 
SarLors 
INDIANS 
Two CourRTIERS 


Scene 1 


Serrine: A dock. 

Ar Rise: Before an old sailor, sits CoLuMBUs, a wide-eyed, serious boy, hanging on 
each word of his companion, while the Sartor, inspired by the eager interest of 
the boy, grows more excited in his narrative and emphasizes his words with many 
vigorous gestures. 


SaILoR: 


CoLUMBUS: 


SAILOR: 


CoLUMBUS: 


And so, you see, my boy, the world is flat, 
So flat that merchant ships come suddenly 
Upon the very edge; and down they go 
Into an ugly, dark, and boiling sea. 
Does anyone come back to tell the tale, 
To prove that such a thing could ever be? 
They tell their tales. Sometimes it is a bird, 
A monstrous bird, that drags the little ship; 
Sometimes it is a serpent; and again, 
A fiery demon with huge, clutching hands 
That close and open, close again, and crush 
And hur! all things that lie across the path. 
But, Giannini, I cannot believe 
Such fairy stories, for I know full well 
That in their very sailing, there is proof 
The world is round, not flat. 

Come, come, my boy, 
Such talk is foolish, and why should you think 
The world is round? 

Look, Giannini, look — (He points) 

That vessel out at sea! It is the prow 
That disappears, and then the ship itself, 
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And finally the masts. Does that not prove? 
The world is round? 
Sartor: The world is flat, I say. 
What puts this fancy in your head, Columbus? 
CoLUMBUS: It is no fancy, and some day you'll watch 
My ships departing. 
SarLor: Oh, you dream too much. 
CoLuMBUs: But one must dream if ever dreams come true. 
For I have read the many wondrous tales 
Of Marco Polo, of his Indian land, 
Its camels, silks and spices — where one learns 
The ways and manners of another world. 
Some day, oh Giannini, I shall reach 
Those shining cities and those golden ports — 
The far-off, wonder land of India. 


CURTAIN 


* * * 


ScENE 2 
Setrine: Throne room of Queen Isabella. 
Art Rise: QuEEN IsaBELLA, in court robes, is seated on a throne. On one side stands 
a courtier. Another courtier, entering, bows before her. 
lst CourtiER: Columbus stands outside, Your Majesty, 
And he would speak with you; nay, he implores 
An audience. 
ISABELLA: Who is this man, Columbus? 
lst CourtieR: He has been here before; he begs that you 
Will hear him for a moment. He will speak 
Most briefly. 
ISABELLA: But I say, who is the man? 
ist CourtiER: Columbus, dreamer, yet a man of deeds. 
Twice has he sought the presence of the Queen. 
Once while the Moorish war was raging, then 
Again when Spain was occupied elsewhere. 
At present, he is on his way to France 
Where interest in his venture is assured. 
IsaBELLA: To France, you say? 
Ist CourRTIER: Should not Your Majesty 
Bestow the honor of an interview. 
ISABELLA: Then bring him in and I shall hear what scheme 
He has to offer. Should it prove to be 
For Spain’s enrichment, I shall see that France 
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2nD COURTIER: 


lst CouRTIER: 


ISABELLA: 


COLUMBUS: 


ISABELLA: 


COLUMBUS: 


ISABELLA: 


COLUMBUS: 


ISABELLA: 


COLUMBUS: 


ISABELLA: 


COLUMBUS: 


Will profit not. So bring him in, forthwith. 
(The CourtrEeR bows and withdraws) 
He seeks to find a way to India 
By sailing west. 
(Ist CourTIER enters followed by CoLuMBUs.) 

Columbus waits, my Queen. 
(CoLumBus advances to throne and kneels.) 
You have been most insistent in requests 
For royal interviews. Will you explain 
What special mission brings you to our court? 
(Rising as she gives the sign): 
Your Majesty, I know within my soul 
That India lies westward. I would find 
A shorter, quicker route. 

And why should you 
Believe that such a route is possible? 
Because, Your Majesty, I know — I know; 
And why I cannot tell save that my faith 
In this, my dream, is steadfast like a star 
Forever pointing through its golden path, 
Fulfillment. 

What has this to do with us? 

With Spain? Why do you tell us of the dream? 
Because from you I seek my help, because 
I must have ships and men and gold to sail 
To India; and my success would mean 
Spain’s everlasting glory and renown, 
Spain’s fame and strength throughout the world, Spain’s share 
Of gorgeous blue and white and yellow silks, 
Of priceless rubies, pearls and diamonds. 
Your words paint pretty pictures, yet we know 
That dreams lack substance, and we cannot risk 
Our ships, our men in venture. 

But I pledge 
Success for Spain. Oh, grant me what I ask. 
The country’s coffers have been emptied since 
Our wars have been such costly ones; I fear 
I cannot listen to your plea. (Pauses) And yet 
I wish within my heart it were not so. 
Like you, Columbus, I have faith and hope. 
I thank you for these words, Your Majesty, 
For even if you cannot grant my wish, 
I know that you believe — and wish me well. 
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(He bows, and turns to leave the room.) 

But tarry! I have thought of one sure way 
To raise the money for your ships and men. 
My jewels! I shall sell them — and the sum 
Obtained will be most adequate, I trust, 

To start the undertaking. Later on, 
Perhaps we may give more substantial aid. 
Your Majesty, I am bereft of words. 

I only hope that you will understand 

The boundless measure of my gratitude. 
Like you, Columbus, I have faith and hope. 


CURTAIN 


* * * 


ScENE 3 
Settine: The rounding part of a vessel with its ropes and sails. 
At Rise: Columbus stands against the rail, in his hands a map unrolled. Close by 
is a sailor. 
Ist Sartor: For sixty dark and dreary days we’ve sailed 
Along the treacherous sea. No sight of land — 
No hope of land. The sailors mutiny. 
They long for home, they dread each waking morn, 
They feel that you have led them on a phantom quest. 
COLUMBUS: And yet, perchance, another day may bring 
Some sign, some token that the land is near, 
The end of all our wanderings — the end 
Of all uncertainty, of all our fears. 
lst Sartor: So often have they heard these words, they scorn 
To hear them once again. They must have proof 
That they are nearing land. 
CoLUMBUS: And have you told 
That to the first who sights the land will go 
A gold and velvet coat? 
lst SAILor: But even so, 
They quarrel, they are sullen, and, alas, 
They lose their zest, their spirit and their strength. 
CoLUMBUSs: But still, my soul is dauntless, unafraid, 
I have the faith to know that we shall win; 
I still have courage to sail on and on. 
Ist SAILOR (Suddenly): Look there! A bird! (Ezcitedly) A bird would not 
be far 
From land. 





COLUMBUS: Our prayers are granted. ’Tis a sign 
That we are almost at our sailing’s end. (2Np Sartor appears 
in great excitement, holding a branch with berries.) 
2np Sartor: Behold what we have found! "Twas floating near 
The ship — a branch with berries. This must mean 
That there is land close by — perhaps, our land. 
COLUMBUS: Our land, indeed; and now we all unite 
In effort to sail on and on and on! 


CURTAIN 


* * * 


ScENE 4 

Settinc: A landing place in the New World. 

At Rise: CoLumsus, bearing the flag of Spain on a standard, advances, while the 
Sarors follow. At one side lurk one or two Inp1ans. The Sarwors are excited, 
and look from side to side, admiring and wondering. 

lst Sartor: There never has been sky so blue and clear, 

Nor trees so green nor flowers so many-colored, 

It is a golden land — a beauteous land. 

2nD Sartor: Worth all fear and foreboding on the sea — 

A land in which to rest, to live, to die. (CoLumBus does not seem 
to hear. His eyes gaze into distance; his voice is calm and com- 
manding.) 

CoLUMBUS: I claim this country in the name of Spain! 


THE END 


a 





Part Three 


Grades 1, 2, 3 





The Cat Who Wanted to Ride 
On A Broom 


by Alice Very 


Characters 
Tue Cat 
Tue Witcu 
JACK-O-LANTERN 
Gosiins, and Curious 
CREATURES 
THe AIRMAN 
Serrine: The Wircu’s kitchen. 


At Rise: The Cart is curled up purring 
on the hearth. Suddenly a great 
racket in the fireplace and the Wircu 
comes down the chimney on her broom, 
bumping into the Car. 

Cat: Meow! 

WIrTcH: 

What now? 

Always mewing, 

Nothing doing. 

Lazy Cat! 

Take that! (Strikes at Cat with 


Please excuse me. 
Don’t abuse me. 
WItTcH: 
Here’s the broom. 
You’re the groom. 
Rub it down, 
Make it clean, 
Ready for our Hallowe'en. 
(Hands broom to Cat.) 
Now I’ll get dressed 


All in my best. 
Soon I'll be galloping off with the 
rest. 
‘ (Goes out inner door.) 


Cart (Polishing broom): 


I wish that I knew 

Some way to go too! 

I wish I could fly 

Right up to the sky, 

But I don’t know the spell 

And the broom will not tell. 
(Sounds of wailing and screeching 
outside. Lights flash through win- 
dows. Three loud knocks at door.) 


Cat: 


Come in, come in, 

Whoever you be. 

Goblins and witches 

Can’t scare me. 

(Enter Witcues, GosLins, Curious 
CREATURES, and JACK-O—LANTERN, 
riding brooms.) 


CHoRUs: 


Witches and elves, 

Come out to play. 

The moon is shining 

Bright as day 

Sweep your house 

And make it clean, 

Then ride your broom 

On Hallowe’en. 

(Enter the Witcn, hastily tying up 
her rag-tags.) 





JaCK-O0-LANTERN: 

Here’s the old Witch 

With her face black as pitch. 
Wircu: 

How do I look? 

Quite ill, I hope. 

I used a piece of coal for soap. 
Cat (Washing paws and face): 

You’d be much prettier to see 

If you would wash your face like me. 
Witcu: 

Be still, I wasn’t asking you. 

Speak when you are spoken to. 
JacK-0-LANTERN: 

Come on, let’s go, 

Don’t mind the Cat. 

Get on your broom, 

Put on your hat, 

Fly to the moon as quick as scat! 
Cart: 

Mew, mew! 

Let me go too! 
Wirca: 

A cat ride a broom! 

Well I should say not! 

Stay here in this room 

And keep the soup hot. 
CHoRUs: 

A cat ride a broom! 

She ought to be shot! 

(ALL except CaT mount brooms and 

gallop out.) 
Cat (Curling up on hearth): 

I’m not going to cry 

But I wish I could fly. 

It’s hard to be one 

Left out of the fun. 

(A loud zooming outside. Cart sits up 

and listens. A knock at the door.) 
Cat: 

Knock, knock, come in, 

Whoever you be. 

Goblins and witches 


Can’t scare me. 
(Enter the ArRMAN, riding an aero- 
plane or kiddie-car with wings and so 
forth attached.) 
Cat (Jumping on chair): 
Meow! — you scat! 
Get out — shoo, shoo! 
What kind of bat or bird are you? 
AIRMAN (Getting out): 
Excuse me please, 
I just came down 
To ask the way 
To Boston town. 
Cat: 
The way is so far 
It’s no use to try, 
You never will get there 
Unless you can fly. 
AIRMAN: 
Of course I can fly. 
It’s easy as pie. 
SAT: 
Oh, let me go too! 
There’s room by your side. 
AIRMAN: 
If you give me some supper 
I’ll give you a ride. 
Cat: 
The soup is all hot 
In the old Witch’s pot, 
And I’ll share with you gladly 
A mouse that I caught. 
AIRMAN: 
My thanks for your mouse 
But it’s not what I wish. 
I’d rather have milk 
In your little blue dish. 
Cat (Giving ArRMAN bowl of milk, 
which he drinks): 
While the Witch is away 
We’ve time for a snack, 
And then we can play 
Until she comes back. 





AIRMAN: 
Jump into the plane, 
I'll push it outside, 
And if you’re not scared 
We'll go for a ride. 
Cat (Getting into “aeroplane,” while 
AIRMAN pushes it out): 
Hooray, hooray! 
We’re on our way! 
(Loud zooming again outside. The 
Wircu rushes in, followed by W1TcHEs, 
GoBLins, Curious CREATURES, and 
JAcK-0-LANTERN, all yelling and 
screeching.) 
WITcH: 
Help, help! Let me by! 
What monster was that? 
Jack-0-LANTERN: 
It flew in the sky 
Like a horrible bat! 
And if I’m not mistaken 
It’s eaten your Cat! 
Witca: 
What! Eaten my Kitty? 
Oh, what shall I do? 
(Wipes eyes with large bandanna, re- 
moving some black.) 
JacKk-0-LANTERN: 
Poor Cat!. It’s a pity 
She wasn’t with you. 
(Zooming sounds again.) 


WITcuH: 
Oh, there it is now! 
Get under the table, 
Just hide anyhow 
As well as you’re able. 
(ALL crawl under tables or back of 
chairs, and so forth, shivering with 
fright.) 
Cat (Entering and turning to wave paw): 
Goodbye, Mr. Airman! 
*Twas jolly and gay. 
Come back here again 
When you’re passing this way! 
(Zooming dies away in distance as 
Witcues and GosLins and rest 
crawl out of hiding.) 
JacK-0-LANTERN: 
We're saved! 
Now the monster’s 
Gone back to its den. 
Wircn (Hugging Cat): 
Oh, Kitty, I never 
Will leave you again! 
You shall feast upon 
Halibut, catnip, and cream, 
And ride on my broom with me, 
Next Hallowe’en! 
(Dance of Witcues, GoBLins, CurI- 
ous CREATURES, JACK-0-LANTERN, 
and Cat and Op Wirtcu.) 
THE END 


— 





Thirteen and Hallowe'en 
by Lindsey Barbee 


Characters 

Krino’s ENGLISH 

BEtter Say, her lady-in-watting 

13 WiTcHES 

Settinc: A Witches’ Carnival. 

At Rise: Upstage right stand Kine’s 
EneuisH and Better Say. The 
stage is dimly lighted; in each corner 
is a glowing pumpkin, while at the 
center is a large cauldron beneath 
which is simulated fire. At the lower 
right stand Kine’s EnGuisu, dark 
cloak with cowl hiding her white 
gown. Near her is her lady-in-waiting, 
Betrer Say, also enveloped in a 
similar cloak. 


Betrer Say: Are you sure that this is 
the place, King’s English? 

Kinq’s Encuisu: I’m sure of it, Better 
Say, for there is the cauldron —and 
no witches’ carnival on Hallowe’en 
is complete without the cauldron. 

Betrer Say: I’m a bit afraid. 

Kinq’s Enouisx: That’s foolish, for 
King’s English holds a magic wand. 

Better Say: When will you wave the 
wand? 

Krinq’s EnGuisH: At midnight — when 
the clock strikes twelve. 

Better Say: And what will happen? 

Kino’s EnGuisu: Wait and see. 

Better Say (Peering into the darkness 
and coming closer to Kina@’s ENGLISH): 
Oh! They’re coming! 

Kine’s EncuisH: Then we must be 
very, very quiet until the stroke of 
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twelve. 

Berrer Say: There are thirteen of 
them, King’s English. 

Kine’s Enouiss: Thirteen is the 
witches’ number. 

Berrer Say: And they’re very dread- 
ful to look at. 

Kine’s Eneuisn: Hush! (In come the 
Wircues, black capes, pointed hats, 
and each with her broomstick. They 
are bent; they speak in harsh, cackling 
tones; and from time to time, they 
laugh in fiendish glee.) 

Ist WiTcH: 

Keep King’s English out of my way. 
She hates me, for my name’s O.K. 
2nD WITCH: 
She’ll never know me in this cloak — 
Your running mate, old Oxry-Doxr. 
3rD WiTcH: 
Hear my name and mark me well. 
I’m the one who’s known as SWELL. 
4rn WitcuH: 
I’m a knock-out — I’m a beaut. 
But my favorite name is CuTE. 
5TH Witcu: 
I’m the witch who can annoy 
With my cackling words, On Bor! 
6TH WITCH: 
_ Everyone who blocks my way 
Hears my favorite phrase, I’LL Say. 
7TH WitTcH: 
I’ll never be an English trooper 
Until I drop my favorite Supsr. 
8TH Witcu: King’s English thinks that 
she can cure 
This witch of always saying, Sure. 





9ru WITCH: 
There are frowns and looks for- 
bidding 
Just because I say, No Kipp1ne. 
10TH WitTcH: 
My name can never be quite lawful, 
But just the same I cling to AwWFuL. 
lira Wircu: 
Goodbye can sound to me all wrong. 
I prefer my name, So-Lone. 
12TH Wirca: 
King’s English has a certain way 
Of frowning when I call out, Say! 
138TH Witcu: 
I think it’s really, truly bosh 
That I should ever give up Gosu. 
Witcues (Drop their broomsticks and 
join hands as they circle the cauldron 
and chant together): 
Here and there and to and fro, 
Round and Round and Round we go! 
(Suddenly there comes the first stroke 
of twelve. The circle breaks, the 
witches hide their faces. Again the 
sound of the clock and the WitcHEs 


dart wildly here and there. Then 
comes the third stroke, and Kina’s 
ENGLIsH, dropping her dark cloak, 
steps forward.) 

Kine’s EncuisH (Waving her wand): 
Halt! All of you. (There is great 
confusion among the witches.) Halt, 
I say! (The thirteen stand immov- 
able.) I have caught you before mid- 
night on this Hallowe’en, and on the 
last stroke of twelve you will be 
changed. Changed! Changed. (The 
clock has been striking while she 
speaks, and on the last stroke, the 
stage is suddenly dark — but only for 
a moment. When the light comes on, 
Kine’s ENGuIisH and Brrrer Say, in 
their white dresses, still stand at right, 
and in place of the witches, thirteen 
girls, all in white gowns, are standing 
shoulder to shoulder, at the back. 
Each wears a large, bright letter; and 
as they stand in line, the letters spell 
B-E-T-T-E-R D-I-C-T-I-O-N.) 

THE END 


Good Health Trolley 


by John F. Lehman 


Characters 
TEN PASSENGERS 
ConpucToR 
MororMAN 
Serrine: The inside of a trolley car. 
Brrore Rise: A young fellow comes 
out in front. 
ConpucTor: 
How’s your health? 
Feeling fine? 
How’s your rest? 


Teeth all shine? 

How’s your diet? 

On the beam? 

How’s your spinach? 

Eyes both gleam? 

Feeling jolly? 

Ohhh, you’re not? 

Well... 

Climb aboard 

Good Health Trolley! 
(Curtain rises) 





Ar Rise: ConpucToR moves upstage 
into scene. Pulls cord, it responds, 
“Tink” “Tink.” The Motorman 
gives the handle a twist. ConpUcTOR 
moves to right of car and stands.) 

Ist PassENGER (Rises. Displays tooth- 
brush and tube of paste): 

Scrub your teeth 
Twice each day. 
See your dentist, 
Don’t delay! (Sits down) 

2np PassENGER (Rises. Showing a 
clean glass): 

Fill this up 

To the brim. 

Drink much water 

And keep in trim. (Sits down) 
3RD PassENGER (Rising): 

Once each day 

Fill the tub. 

Dive down deep, 

Like a sub. 

Don’t be tight, 

With the soap. 

Keep your head 

Well afloat! 

(Pantomime could be worked tn this 

one. Takes place in seat.) 

4TH PassENGER (Rises. Displays as- 
sorted candy bars): 

No, no... 

Not one each day. 
Lunch should be 
The healthy way. 


No, no... 

T’will put to shame 

The final seore 

In baseball games. 
5TH PassENGER (Rises): 

Shoes all shine 

So neat and clean. 

Hair all combed 
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Right on the beam! (Sits down) 
6rH PassENGER (Rising with milk 
bottle) : 
Here it is, 
And it’s real! 
Serve a glass 
With every meal. 
Health galore. . . 
Health we seek. 
Look at me... 
Rosy cheeks! 
(Chubs his own cheeks and sits down) 
Conpuctor (Moves in from the right): 
Sorry folks, 
Tickets please! 
(They find them) 
Good Health Trolley 
Must have these! ° 
(Tickets are milk tops from bottles. 
He punches and returns.) 
ALL: 
That’s all right, 
That’s only fair. 
Tickets for health 
We like to share. 
(ConpuctTor returns to right) 
7TH PassENGER (Rising. Holding up 
roller skates): 
Skate you must 
If fun you seek. 
Exercise! 
You can’t be weak! 
bench) 
8TH PASSENGER (Hises, taking a deep 
breath or two): 
Fresh, clean air 
So it’s sung. 
Destroys bugs 
In your lungs! 


(Sitting on 


(Bangs on chest to 
prove it. Sits down.) 
9rH PassENGER (Rising with a lucious 
red apple): 
Apple a day 





Keeps doc away. 
Vitamin B 
Vitamin C. 
Glance at me... 
Golly (Flexing arm muscle.) Gosh! 
(He sits down.) 
10TH PASSENGER: 
All American 
Passengers . . . we. 
Health is first! 


Don’t you agree? 
How about you? 
Well, that’s fine! 
CONDUCTOR: 
Here it is... 
Enp or Line! ; 
(Pulls cord . . . “Tink” “Wink.” 
Passengers rise in a group to file out 
at right.) 
THE END 


The Little Witch Who Forgot 


by Claribel Spanner 


Characters 


Map, a litile witch. 

Bap, her sister. 

Sap, the third little witch. 
Jean, a little girl. 
Bossy, a little boy. 


Scene 1 

Sertine: Miss Appy’s garden. 

At Rise: The three Witcnes enter from 
the left. They are wearing long black 
cloaks and pointed black hats, except 
Sap, who comes last and is hatless. 
Map carries a round black kettle; 
Bap carries a bag. They stop at center 
of stage. 

Map (Looking around at Sap): Sad, 
you’ve lost your hat again. 

Sap (Putting her hand to her head): 
Have I? Oh, dear, I can’t ever seem 
to remember anything! 

Bap (Scolding): I’m glad you are only 
our foster sister. You are the dumbest 
witch on earth! How can you practice 
witchcraft without your hat? Go 
back and get it. (Sap exits at left.) 
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Map: It’s just as well she’s gone. (She 
puts the kettle on the ground.) She’s 
too tender-hearted to help us much 
anyway. (Scornfully) She probably 
thinks Miss Abby’s flowers are 
pretty! 

Bap: It’s a good thing we made her 
forgetful. That was an excellent 
charm you worked on her. 

Map: Yes. She can never do us much 
damage, forgetting things the way 
she does. Yet she is pretty useful for 
doing our errands. She’ll never find 
the Remembering Powder either, for 
I’ve hidden it safely away. 

Bap: Fine! (Looking to left) Here she 
comes now. Let’s get busy on the 
poison to kill the roses. (She opens her 
bag and takes out various pills, pow- 
ders, and bottles, and begins mixing 
them in the kettle. Sav reénters, wear- 
ing her hat.) 

Sap: What are you doing? 

Map (Stirring the kettle): Don’t you 
remember? We are making the rose- 
killing powder. 





Sap: Are you going to kill Miss Abby’s 
roses? 

Map: You are. That will be your part 
of the work. 

Sap: But I don’t want to! That’s mean. 
Miss Abby is an invalid, and she 
loves her flowers. 

Bap: You'll do it all right! (Takes Sap 
roughly by the arm.) Because you 
won’t remember it’s mean. You'll 
think it will make the flowers pret- 
tier, see? 

Sap (Sadly): All right. I suppose I'll 
have to. But I wish I could remember 
who I was before I met you. I don’t 
think I was a witch then. 

Map (Taking a handful of powder from 
the kettle and handing it to Sap) : Here! 
(To Bap) Come on. Let’s be off. 
(Map picks up the kettle, and Bap 
picks up the bag. They exit at right.) 

Sap: Oh, dear! This is too bad. (Her 
hat falls off. Jean and Bossy enter at 
left.) 

Jean: Hello, little girl. Did you come to 
see Miss Abby too? 

Sap: Yes, I guess so. 

Bossy: You guess so? 

Sap: Yes. You see I forget things. Oh, 
I know! My sister put it very care- 
fully in my mind. I have some pow- 
der to make Miss Abby’s roses 
prettier. 

Bossy: Powder? You mean fertilizer? 

Sap: Probably. (Turning to Jean) Will 
you put it on them for me? 

Jzan: Don’t you want to? 

Sap: No! 

Jean: Funny girl. All right. Give it to 
me. (Sap hands Jean the powder. 
Jean walks back to the wall, and drops 
a little powder carefully on the roses. 
They immediately die. This can be 
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done by attaching a string to the flowers 
‘ers, and having someone backstage pull 
them over. JEAN turns furiously to 
Sap.) You naughty creature! Look 
what you’ve made me do! 

Sap (Forlornly wringing her hands): 
Dear, dear! Now I remember. It’s 
a killing powder. Throw the rest 
away. 

Bossy: What’s the matter with you 
anyway? 

Sap: My sisters made me do it. They 
are bad witches, and they always 
make me do mean things. 

Jean: Witches! Are you a witch, too? 

Sap: Yes, I guess so. But I don’t think 
I used to be before my sisters found 
me. 

Bossy: Aren’t you really their sister? 

Sap: I don’t think so. But I can’t re- 
member things. I can’t remember 
anything! I couldn’t remember the 
powder would kill the roses! 

Jean: Those bad, bad witches. They’ve 
done that to you! 

Bossy: If you’re really a witch, can’t 
you be a good one? Can’t you make a 
powder to bring the roses back to 
life? 

Sap (Hesitantly): I suppose — maybe— 
I could. (Suddenly putting her hand 
to her head) But I’ve lost my hat! 
Witches can’t do magic without 
their hats. 

Bossy (Picking up the hat): Here it is. 

Sap (Putting it on): Thank you. Now 
what was I going to do? 

JEAN (Shaking her head in despair): 
You were going to make a powder 
to bring the roses back to life. 

Sap (Suddenly frightened): Oh, I can’t! 
I daren’t! For here come my sisters. 
Hide, children, or they will do some- 





thing horrible to you. (JEAN and 
Bossy hide behind the wall. Map and 
Bap enter from the right.) 

Map (Seeing the roses lying dead): Good! 
You’ve killed them. We came back 
to make a powder to kill the holly- 
hocks. What’s the use of killing the 
roses if Miss Abby still has her holly- 
hocks? (They go to work with the kettle 
and bag again.) 

Sap: Please don’t. Miss Abby needs a 
little cheer. Can’t you be content 
with killing her roses? 

Bap (Cackling) : Listen to her! (70 Sap) 
Softie! (BopBy jumps over the wall 
and knocks the witches’ hats off.) 

Bossy: You shan’t do it! Jean, get 
their hats. They can’t do magic 
without their hats. (Jean, who has 
been clambering over the wall, quickly 
picks up the hats. Map and Bap start 
after her, but Bossy holds them back.) 

Jean (Taking an envelope from inside 
Map’s hat): Look what I found in 
Mad’s hat. What is it? 

Sap (Coming to JEAN): Let me see. 
(Ezclaiming) The Remembering Pow- 
der! Quick, put some on me. (JEAN 
dumps the contents of the envelope on 
Sap.) Now I remember. I was a little 


girl, like you, Jean, till these witches 
caught me and made me work for 
them. They made me forget who I 
was so that I wouldn’t run away. 

Bossy (Jo Map and Bap, threaten- 
ingly): You’d better give us some- 
thing to fix those roses right away, or 
I'll burn up your hats. 

Bap (Frightened): Here! This will do it. 
(Gives him a small bottle from her bag. 
Bossy takes it and they all group 
about the roses. When they draw away, 
the roses are standing again. This may 
be done by having the roses stuck back 
into soil in flower pots.) All right, 
Jean, give them their hats. (Jzan 
does so.) Now be off with you, and 
don’t ever come back! (Map and 
Bap run out left.) 

JEAN: Well, what an adventure! 

Sap (Gladly): And I am no longer a 
witch. 

JEAN: Shall we go on to see Miss Abby 
now, Bobby? 

Bossy: Yes, let’s. Would you like to 
come, little girl? 

Sap: Oh, yes, indeed! But call me Sally, 
for that is my name. (All exit at right.) 


THE END 


ey 





Part Four 


Victory Play 





Band Aid 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
Mrs. Prrpsr, a patriotic mother. 
Mr. Pepper, a busy father. 
Trupy Pepper, little sister. 
HELEN Pepper, big sister. 
Trvotny Perppsr, the young maestro. 
Mrs. Asuton, a neighbor. 
Bu ) 
JAKE | boys from the orchestra. 
FRED 

Sertine: The Pepper living room. 

Ar Rise: A terrific blast of Boogie- 
W oogie blaring from a record-player is 
heard. Tiwotuy Pepper, a rhythmic 
sensation of 15, is mounted on a chair 
in his living room conducting an in- 
visible band. As he “swings and 
sways” he admonishes his players 
from time to time with such bits as 
“Come on you, Hep-Cats, swing it! 
Right on the beam, now! Make it 
hot and sweet!” Suddenly his mother, 
giving every evidence that the notse 1s 
driving her frantic, enters right. T™m 
is oblivious of her presence till she 
disconnects the record-player. 


Tm: Hey, what do you think you’re 
doing? Oh, it’s you, Mom! 

Morne: It certainly is, and if I may 
repeat your question, what do you 
think you’re doing on my needle- 
point chair? 

Tm (Jumping down): Gosh, I’m sorry, 
Mom! But I'll brush it, and my 
shoes aren’t so bad. Gosh, Mom, did 
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you hear that tricky number? That’s 
one we’re warming up for tomorrow 
night. Did you hear that one part in 
there where the licorice stick carries 
the melody? (Hums a strain or two 
and does an exaggerated dance step.) 
That’s the way we're doing it to- 
morrow night. 

Morumr: Who? Do what? I wish you’d 
begin a story at the beginning. 

Tr: Our dance band. They’re comin’ 
to practice at four. That’s why I 
was giving myself a work-out on 
your best chair. 

Moruer: Coming to practice where? 

Tm: Right here. 

Moruer (Firmly): Oh, no, they’re not! 
I’m having a rehearsal here myself. 

Tim: But, Mom, can’t we go up to my 
room? Or downstairs to the recrea- 
tion room? 

Moruer: Under our feet or over our 
heads, darling, the drama won’t 
mix with Boogie-Woogie. Go practice 
over at Red Martin’s. His mother is 
at bridge club. 

Tm: Yeah . . . but their cook’s home, 
and she threatened to quit the last 
time we went there. 

Moruenr: It’s too bad, dear, but you’ll 
just have to go some place else. I 
simply can’t have a jazz band blow- 
ing its head off in the midst of our 
play rehearsal. 

Tm (Patiently): It’s a swing band. 

Morner: Jazz or swing... you'll 





still have to clear out. 

Tm: Aw, be a sport, Mother. We just 
gotta practice. Why this date for 
tomorrow night is the most import- 
ant thing in the world to my fellows. 
We just can’t ham it up. Our whole 
future depends on it. 

Moraes: It looks as if we’re both on a 
spot, son. We can’t afford to “ham 
up” our play either. It’s just too 
bad that a band leader and a dra- 
matic coach have to live under the 
same roof. 

Tim: Well, couldn’t we compromise 
somehow? 

MoruEer (Thoughtfully): I don’t see 


how... unless... 


Tm: Unless what? 

MorueEr: Well, there’s the garage. 

Tm: That’s perfect. Say, you’re a 
swell guy, Mom! 

Mortuer: And do try to play more 


softly, won’t you? I’m afraid the 
neighbors might object. 

Tim: Aw, let ’em squawk! A little 
music won’t hurt ’em. (Phone.) Shall 
I answer? 

MortueEr: No, I'll take it. Run along, 
and be sure to meet that gang of 
yours outside and steer them into 
the garage. I don’t want them tramp- 
ing through here while we’re rehears- 
ing. (Phone. Tim exits.) Yes? (An- 
swering phone) Yes. Oh, Clara! 
What? You can’t come? But the 
Bond Play is tomorrow night. We 
simply can’t get anyone to take your 
place now. (Pause.) Oh, dear! No, I 
realize you can’t help it that Bumpsy 
has measels. Well, I do hope it’s a 
light case. I’m so sorry. Oh, well, 
don’t worry about the play! That’s 
my job. I'll round up somebody 
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somewhere. (HELEN, the 18-year-old 
daughter of the house, enters from the 
hall.) 

He ten: Any mail for me, Mommie? 

Moruer (In phone): Yes, I’m sure I 
can. Take good care of Bumpsy and 
I'll call you tomorrow. (Hangs up.) 
Is that you, Helen? 

HE En: It’s me all right, and no letter 
again from Lew. He makes me sick. 

Moruer: Then I have a cure for you. 
I met the postman as I came in and 
he gave me a letter for you. I put it 
in my bag (Taking bag from desk), 
and here it is. 

Heven: Oh, Mother, you’re an angel! 
And Lew’s an angel, too! Hurry up! 
Give it to me, please! Quick! 

Moruer (Holding letter out of HELEN’s 
reach): What will you give me? 
What am I offered for this big, fat, 
juicy, sentimental, long, lovey-dovey, 
squish-squashy romantic epistle? 

Hewen: Mother, you’re as bad as Tim 
and Trudy. Come on, now! Give it 
to me! 

Moruer: Not till you promise me 
something. 

HeEten: Anything. I'll stop my reduc- 
ing diet this minute and eat a peck of 
potatoes a day. How’s that? 

Moruer: Not good enough. Seriously, 
I want you to be a good child, and 
help me out with this play we’re 
doing for the Bond Rally tomorrow 
night. Clara Wainright’s Bumpsy 
has measels and you’d be perfect for 
her part. 

Hewten: But, Mother, you know I 
can’t act. I was never any good in 
school plays. 

Moruer: Now, no more excuses. Will 
you take the part, or do I keep this 





letter and read the most tender 
morsels to the family at dinner? 

HEtEn: You know perfectly well that’s 
blackmail, but I'll take the part. 

Moruer: Then here’s your precious 
letter. Now be sure to come when 
I call you. The ladies will be here in a 
few minutes and we can’t waste any 
time. I'll mark your script for you. 
(Takes script from desk.) 

Heten (Running out of room with 
letter): Don’t you dare call me before 
I’ve read this letter a dozen times! 
(Doorbell.) 

Moruer: That must be the girls now. 
(Starts to door centre, but before she 
arrives, there is a fanfare of horns and 
three Junior High School boys enter, 
blowing lustily on a trombone, a 
trumpet and a sax.) Merciful Moses! 

Bux: Hello, Mrs. Pepper. Where’s our 
old Maestro? 

Moruer: Your what? 

Frep: He means Tim, Mrs. Pepper. 
He’s our leader. 

JAKE: Yes, ma’am. He’s ararin’, tearin’, 
jivin’ sensation, that boy! 

Moruer: No doubt! No doubt! Well, 
if it’s Tim you’re looking for, you'll 
find him in the garage. 

Frep: What’s he doing out there? We 
came for a rehearsal. 

Brit: Yeah . . . have you heard the 
good news, Mrs. Pepper? We’re 
getting our big chance tomorrow 
night? We’re going to... . 

Mortuer: I don’t care where you're 
going tomorrow night, but right now 
you're going to the garage. I’m hav- 
ing a play rehearsal in this room in a 
few minutes, and you wild cats will 
have to do your howling out there! 

Jake: Ukkle-dukkle, Mrs. Pepper. 
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(To boys) Squad ... Attention! 
About face! To the garage... 
March! (Boys exit. As they leave, 
they almost run into Mrs. AsHTon. 
a pleasant young woman who is just 
arriving.) 

Boys: Excuse us! 

Mrs. Asuton: Excuse me! I rang, but 
but I guess you didn’t hear me. 

Moruer: And no wonder! Honestly, I 
sometimes wish we had never given 
Tim music lessons. I wouldn’t have 
so many gray hairs. 

Mrs. Asuton: We'll both have gray 
hairs over this play for tomorrow 
night. Have you heard the latest? 

Moruer: You mean about Clara 
Wainright’s Bumpsy’s measels? Yes. 
I persuaded my Helen to take the 
part. 

Mrs. Asuton: Oh, no, no! I mean 
about Isabel Walters. 

MorueEr (Sitting down): For Heaven’s 
sake! What now? 

Mrs. Asuton: She’s left town. 

Moruer: But she can’t do that! She’s 
the maid in the play. 

Mrs. Asuton: I know. But she had a 
wire from her sister in Cleveland to 
come at once. Their mother is very 
ill. Isn’t it just too perfectly horrible? 

Moruer: Horrible? It’s fantastic. This 
is the limit! 

Mrs. Asuton: Yes, isn’t it? What on 
earth are we going to do? 

Moruer: I haven’t the faintest idea. 
We'll never be able to find another 
maid like Isabel. She was a scream! 

Mrs. Asuton: I thought of calling 
Martha Swain, but she’s up to her 
neck in Red Cross bandages. (Voice 
of Trupy offstage): Mother! Mother! 
Have you heard the news? (Trupy 





bursts in like a cyclone. She grabs her 
mother in a wild hug which almost 
knocks her off her feet.) 

Trupy: Mother — Mother—I’m 
gonna be Dinah Shore. . . . Listen! 
(Sings in a throaty voice) “You'll 
never know just how much I love 
you!” 

Morusgr (Jo Mrs. Asuton): Some- 
times I wonder if there is insanity in 
this family! (To Trupy) Trudy, 
what’s got into you? Hush that 
caterwauling and say “Good after- 
noon” to Mrs. Ashton. 

Trupy: Jeepers! I mean, pardon me! 
I didn’t see you had company. Good 
afternoon, Mrs. Ashton. No wonder 
I didn’t see you. I’m so excited over 
my big chance! 

Mrs. Asuton: I can understand that. 
But just what is your big chance, 
my dear? 

Trupy: Well, you see . . . Tim has 
always been so superior about that 
dance band of his. Won’t ever let me 
go near a rehearsal, and just awhile 
ago he broke down and said I could 
do a number with the band tomorrow 
night. 

Moruer: Well, I’m sure that was very 
nice of Tim. Now, run along and 
play. Mrs. Ashton and I have a 
problem to discuss. 

Trupy: But, Mother, I just ran in to 
ask you something. Please, will you 
make Helen lend me her black lace 
to wear tomorrow night? 

MorueEr: Now don’t be unreasonable, 
Trudy. You know as well as I do 
that Helen would just as soon think 
of jumping out the window as 
letting you wear that dress. Your 
own dotted Swiss will be sweet. 


Trupy (With a wail of despair): Oh, 
Mother! Dotted Swiss! That’s not 
tragic and disillusioned! I need a 
sophisticated dress to sing, “You'll 
Never Know.” (Repeats opening of 
song with extra dramatic flourishes.) 
Now imagine that ... in dotted 
Swiss! 

Mrs. Asuton: Really, Trudy, I had no 
idea you were such a clever little 
actress! 

Moruer (Grasping at an idea): Actress! 
Actress! That gives me a wonderful 
idea! Trudy, darling, how would you 
like to be in the play? One of our 
best actresses was forced to drop out, 
and you could take her place with a 
little coaching. 

Trupy: Sure, sure I’ll help you out, if 
you'll help me. You get me Helen’s 
dress and I’ll be in sixteen plays. 

Moruer: But, darling, you won’t need 
the dress if you’re in the play because 
the play is scheduled for tomorrow. 

Trupy: But, Mother, I couldn’t pos- 
sibly. The boys and Tim want me 
for tomorrow night. I’ve already 
promised them. 

Mrs. Asuton: Oh, they won’t care! 
You can sing for them another time. 

Trupy: But there won’t be any other 
time unless there is this time. 

Morusr (Firmly): Really, Trudy, it’s 
your patriotic duty to help us out. 
(Getting script from desk) Now here’s 
your part. Fortunately you were 
always quick at memorizing. So sit 
down there and read the part of 
Morning Glory. (Pushes Trupy into 
chair.) 

Trupy (Protesting): But Mother! 

Moruer: Not another word! We must 
all make sacrifices! Now Ill call 





Helen. She’s taking Mrs. Wainright’s 
part. Then we can begin. (Calling) 
Helen! Helen, dear! Can you come 
down now? We’re ready to start the 
rehearsal. 

HELEN (Calling. from offstage): In a 
minute. 

Mrs. Asuton: I think it is simply 
wonderful the way you can recruit a 
cast right from your own family, 
Mrs. Pepper. 

Trupy: She ought to be on the Draft 
Board. 

Mortuer: We can do without your 
suggestions, Trudy. Just study your 
part. Honestly, this play has been a 
headache from the very beginning. 
I wish we had never promised to do 
it. 

Mrs. Aston: So do I. But we'll have 
to go through with it now. 

HELEN (Entering): Well, here I am. 
Where’s my part? 

Trupy: You can have mine. I don’t 
want it. 

HeEtEn: Don’t tell me that child is in a 
play with grown-ups! 

MortueEer: Now, Helen, please don’t 
start anything! 

Mrs. AsuTon: It’s sweet of you to help 
us, Helen. 

He ten: Oh, I’m glad to, Mrs. Ashton! 
Are you the beautiful heroine? 

Mrs. Asuton: That’s what I’m sup- 
posed to be, but maybe the audience 
will have another name for me. 

Trupy: Listen Mother . . . won’t you 
please let me go out to the garage 
and explain? Those boys will be 
furious. 

Moruer: They’ll get over it. You’re 
not going to get out of my clutches 
till you learn that part. Now let’s 


walk through the first scene. Trudy, 
you are supposed to be dusting as the 
curtain rises. Then the doorbell rings, 
you answer it and Helen enters. She 
says, “Is Mrs. Glastonberry-Jones 
at home?” And you say: “One 
moment, Miss. I’ll see.” 

Trupy: If I’m the maid, why wouldn’t 
I know if she’s in or out? 

Mortuer: Never mind. Just do as I tell 
you. Start dusting. (TrRupy gives a 
half-hearted imitation of a housemaid.) 
Now, Helen, you go out on the porch 
and ring the doorbell. (HELEN exits 
and rings bell.) 

Moruer: Now answer the bell, Trudy, 
and remember what you’re to say. 

Trupy (At door): Well, blow me down, 
if it isn’t Dad! Hello, Daddy! How 
come you’re home so early? (FATHER 
and HELEN enter.) 

HELEN: I certainly was surprised to 
meet Daddy on the doorstep. 

Mr. Pepper: Hello. What’s going on 
here? Good afternoon, Mrs. Ashton. 

Moru_er: Oh, James! I’m having such 
a dreadful time! This is our play 
rehearsal, you know. The one called 
“Betty Buys a Bond.” Remember, 
you promised to put up the scenery 
for it; and I’m so glad you came 
home early. Now you can see the 
rehearsal and get a much better idea 
of what we'll need. Just sit down over 
here, out of the way, where you can 
see everything. 

Mr. Peprrer: But, Mother, I don’t 
have time. I’m catching the next 
train to New York and I have 
exactly forty-five minutes to pack 
and get down to the station. [I’m 
terribly sorry, but I won’t be able to 
help with the scenery at all, because 





I won’t be home till next week. 

Moruer: Oh, but, James, we’re count- 
ing on you! 

Mr. Pepper: Sorry, my dear! But the 
firm is counting on me, too. And 
business is business! As a matter of 
fact, I was going to ask you to run 
me down to the station, but I see 
you're tied up here. 

Mrs. Asuton: I'll take you down, Mr. 
Pepper. I’m afraid I'll have to be 
leaving shortly. 

Mr. Pepper: Thanks, Mrs. Ashton. 
You'll be doing me a great favor. 
I'll have to step on it. See you later. 
(Exit Mr. Pepper.) 

Moruer: Now that’s just about the 
last straw. I can’t very well put up 
the scenery myself. 

Troupy: Aw, Mon, this play is jinxed! 
Why don’t you just skip the whole 
thing and let me sing with Tim’s 
orchestra? 

Moruer: I can’t, Trudy. They’re 
really counting on us, and this play 
was specially written for the drive. 
We just must put it on. 

Hewen: Well, then, here we go again! 
Shall I go out and ring the bell again? 

Mortuer: Yes, dear. Do you remember 
your opening lines? 

Heen: Sure! Is Mrs. Glastonberry- 
Jones at home? 

Mortuer: That’s right. (Exit HeLen 
to ring bell.) Now, Trudy, try to act 
more like a maid. Make it more true 
to life. 

Trupy: If I’d make it true to life, ’'d 
quit. That’s what most maids are 
doing these days. I think Morning 
Glory is a nonessential character and 
this is a nonessential part. (Doorbell.) 

Moruer: Stop arguing and go answer 


the bell! (Tim’s voice is heard raised 
in protest as TRupY answers door.) 

Ti: Well for Pete’s sake! What hap- 
pened to you? We’ve been waiting 
a couple of hours for you. You’re a 
fine jerk to imitate Dinah Shore. 
I’ve a good notion to fire you! 

Trupy: Honest, Tim, I couldn’t help 
it. I just came in here for a minute 
and Moms nabbed me for her play. 

Moruer: Oh, merciful Heaven! What 
will happen next? Tim, get out of 
here and go on back to the garage! 
Trudy, stop fussing and get on with 
the rehearsal! 

Tim: But, Mom, you can’t do this. You 
simply can’t. We need Trudy for 
tomorrow night. 

Moruer: You need Trudy for to- 
morrow night? Young man, I’ll have 
you know I need Trudy and, what’s 
more, you might just as well tell 
those wailing banshees of yours out 
there in the garage that you have to 
help your mother tomorrow night. 
I'll need you to help with the scenery. 
Your father has to go out of town. 

Tm: Aw, no! That’s out! Positively 
out! I can’t help with any scenery 
tomorrow night! Why, Mom, think 
what you’re asking! Why, why . . . 
it’s like askin’ a man to throw down 
his job. 

Moruer: Now, look here, Tim! You’ve 
certainly seen enough of this war to 
realize that we all have to make 
sacrifices. There are a thousand 
things I’d rather do than work on 
this play, but the Peppy PLayers 
are booked for the Bond Rally 
tomorrow night, and we’re going to 
give the show if I have to round up a 
cast at the point of a gun! 





Tim: What’s that again? The what 
Players? 

Moruer: The Peppy Players . . . 
Civic Dramatic Club. 

Tim: I’m afraid you'll have to come 
again. I still don’t get it. 

MorueEr: I refuse to discuss it any 
further. 

Tim: But, Moms, please! Wait a 
second. Say that part again about 
the Peppy Players and the Bond 
Rally. I think there’s been some sort 
of a mix-up. 

Moruer: You're the one who’s mixed 
up. Mrs. Ashton, maybe you can 
explain this complicated matter to 


our 


my son. 

Mrs. AsHton: THe Peppy PLAYERS 
is the name of the Dramatic Club of 
which your mother is the Director. 
It is one of the organizations always 
on call to produce entertainment for 


any sort of patriotic cause. Yesterday 
your mother received a wire from the 
State Chairman of the Bond Rally, 
so we were planning to give “Brrry 
Buys a Bonn,” the same show we 
gave last month at the Woman’s 
Club, only at the last minute our cast 
just fell to pieces. 

Tim: Well, I'll be switched. 

Moruer: You certainly will be, if you 
don’t stop raising all this fuss. 

Tim: Look, Mother, where is this 
telegram you received from the 
State Chairman? 

MotueEr: Why .. . it’s over there on 
the desk, I suppose, what does it 
matter where it is? 

Tim (Crossing to desk and getting 
telegram): Is this it? Signed “P. G. 
Davis, General Chairman”? 

Mortuer: Yes! Yes! Certainly anyone 
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can see it’s a telegram. 

Tim: But look . . . look what it says, 
Mother! Read it! 

Moruer (Reading from telegram) : “Have 
reserved spot for your Players on 
Bond Rally Program, Saturday, the 
25th. 

Tim: But don’t you see to whom it is 
addressed? 

Moruer: Of course. Mrs. J. T. Pepper. 
(Tim takes telegram.) 

Tm: Better get your specs, Mom. It 
says Mr. J. T. Pepper. That’s me. 
Moruer: Why, it says no such thing. 
Here. (Taking telegram from Tim.) 

Helen, you look at it. 

HELEN (Reading telegram): I’m afraid 
he’s right, Mother. It does say Mr. 
J. T. Pepper. (Laughing.) This is a 
good one on you! It looks as if the 
Bond Rally Committee has engaged 
a Dance Band instead of a play. 

Moruer (Snatching wire from HELEN): 
Let me see that again! Why, that’s 
incredible! 

Trupy: Now I’m ready to believe in 
Superman and Terry and the Pirates. 

Mrs. Asuton: It looks to me as if you 
and I are a pair of actors without a 
job, Mrs. Pepper. 

Tim: Well, you see, this is how it was! 
I wrote to this guy Davis a long time 
ago, asking him to book the Pepper 
Piayers — that’s what we call our 
dance band—for the big Bond 
Rally. So I guess this is the answer. 

Moruer: This couldn’t happen to any 
other family in the United States. 
Imagine, the Peppy Players and the 
Pepper Players in the same house — 
a Dramatic Club and a Dance Band! 

Trupy: Hot Tamale! Here I go from 
rags to riches in one jump! From 











Morning Glory to Dinah Shore! 

Moruer: Well, Timmy, I guess we owe 
you a vote of thanks for getting the 
Peppy Players out of a mighty 
tough spot. 

Tim: Gee whiz, Mom, do you mean 
you’re not mad? 

MorueEr: Does a person get mad when 
somebody saves his life? I should say 
I’m not mad! You can take over, 
with my best wishes and my blessing. 

Mrs. Asuton: And mine, too. 

He En: Also mine, if you can use it. 

Trupy: We couldn’t use your blessing, 
Helen, but I sure could use that 
black lace dress of yours when I sing 
that solo. How about it, Sis — just 
to show you’re on our side? 

HeEten: Nothing doing! I'll be needing 
that dress myself; that is, if Tim can 
use a piano player who never lets her 


right hand know what her left 
hand’s doing. 

Tim: Gee whiz, Helen! Do you mean 
you'll really play for us? 


HE ten: Sure, I mean it. I’ve heard you 
boys blazing away at your rehearsals, 
and I think a good piano player is all 
you need. Do I get the job? 

Tm: Do you get the job? Boy, oh, boy! 
Wait till the gang hears this! We’ll 
be a sensation! (The three boys enter 
with their instruments.) 

JaKE (Indignanily): Hey, Tim, what 
are you trying to pull? A disappear- 
ing act? 

Frep: Are you trying to give us the 
run-around? 

Brix: Looks as if we’re playing “‘ Follow 
the leader.” First we follow you 
down here ... then out to the 
garage . . . then back here again. 

Mrs. Pepper: It’s a shame! But this 


time you can stay right here, for our 

rehearsal is “off” and yours is “on.” 

Tm: And we’ve got ourselves a real 
piano player. My sister Helen’s 
playing with us tomorrow night. 

Boys: That’s swell! Now we'll really go 
to town! We'll give ’em the hottest 
music they’ve ever heard! 

Tim: Say, fellows, there’s a new name 
for us! How about the Rep Hor 
PEeprers? 

Frep: The Rep Hor Peppers! Now 
you’re talking, brother. That really 
sounds like a dance band. How do 
you like it, Jake? 

JAKE: It’s perfect! But the audience 
will be giving the Red Hot Peppers 
the “hot foot” if we don’t get down 
to business and rehearse! 

Trupy: What about me? Am I going 
to be a Red Hot Pepper? 

Ti: That remains to be seen. But 
we'll give you a try, Miss Baby Face! 
And you better be good! 

Mrs. Asuton: Well, Mrs. Pepper, I 
guess these young people don’t need 


us. They have enough pep of their — 


own without the “Peppy Players.” 

Mrs. Pepper: I’m sure of it. They'll 
never miss us at the Bond Rally! 
There’s nothing we can do. 

Tim: Oh, but there is! I was just going 
to ask you, Moms, if you would 
consider making a little speech right 
before we go into The Victory Polka. 
. . » You know, sort of a pep talk 
for the Bond Sale. 

Mrs. Perper: You mean something 
like this? Ladies and Gentlemen, 
you are about to hear a popular tune 
entitled “The Victory Polka” — the 
scrappiest tune on the Hit Parade. 
And do you know why it’s a scrappy 

















tune? Because that’s the way we’re 
going to win the war — by each of 
us taking a “poke” at the Axis. You 
take a “poke-a,”’ I take a “poke-a,” 
we all take a “poke-a” . . . and the 
first thing you know we'll be dancing 
the Victory Potka! Now maybe you 
think that’s al] nonsense, but there’s 
one thing sure! The best way to take 
a poke at the enemy is to buy a War 
Bond . . . and buy it right now! 
Sock your money into bonds, and 
sock the enemy where it hurts the 
most! (Mr. Pepper, dressed for his 
trip and carrying his bag, enters during 
Mrs. Peprer’s speech. He cuts in 
with applause.) 

Mr. Pepper: Bravo! Bravo! Why, 
Mother, you’re a regular fire-eater 
when you get wound up! That’s 
quite a speech! 

Mrs. Asuton: Isn’t it? It’s for the 
Bond Rally tomorrow night. We 
finally have everything straightened 
out. 

Mrs. Pepper: Yes, James, the play is 
definitely off. 

Tim: And it’s on with the band for us. 

Trupy: I wish you were going to be 
there, Pop. The Peppers are sure 
gonna pep things up. 

Mr. Pepper: Well, it is too bad I can’t 
take part in it but, with the rest of the 
family represented, I’m sure you'll 
be a credit to the name of Pepper. 
However, there is one way I can do 
my share. (Putting down bag and 
opening wallet) Here, Mother, you 
can put some real pep into that rally 
tomorrow night by buying the first 
bond. I can’t be there to make a 
speech, or blow a horn or put on an 
act, but this is one time I can make 


my money talk... . 

Mrs. Pepper: James, you're the 
peppiest Pepper of them all. 

Tm: Gosh! That shows us a trick or 
two. We’re so busy planning how to 
sell bonds we forgot all about buying 
them. Guess I'll have to start to 
practice what I preach. 

Frep: Yep! Sort of makes a fellow feel 
cheap to be blowing his horn at the 
Bond Rally and making a big fuss to 
pep up other folks— and not be 
buying a bond himself. 

Bri: Guess we'll have to do some 
buying as well as selling. 

Mr. Pepper: Plenty of chance to do 
both at the rally. Well, I must be on 
my way. You Peppers be good, and 
hold the fort till I come home. 

Heten, Trupy and Tm: We will. 
Good-bye, Daddy. So long, Pop! 

Mrs. Asuton: Oh, dear! (Searching in 
bag) I must have left the keys in the 
car. I’ll run ahead and see. (Ezit.) 

Mrs. Pepper: I think I'll ride along 
down to the station, James. With 
both of us out of the house, these 
children can really get to work. (Exit 
Mr. and Mrs. Pepper.) 

HeutEN (Taking her place at the piano, 
which may be on stage or in pit): 
Come on, now, let’s get down to brass 
tacks. (Begins to play introduction to 
“The Victory Polka” or any popular 
patriotic tune. The other boys take 
their places and begin to tune up.) 

Tim (Taking his place as Conductor): 
Hep to it, boys! Let’s give out with 
the best we have. (Curtains close on 
the orchestra playing under the direo- 
tion of Tim. Trupy stands by the 
piano, ready to go into her solo.) 

THE END 
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Part Five 


Vocational Guidance Play 








Characters 

Housert McPues, a middle-aged busi- 
ness man; a perennial tinkerer 

Potty McPueer, his wife 

LarRY KENT, a boy of about sixteen 

Brit WuHoppeEr, a pompous, blustering, 
self-important man 

Sertina: The living room of the McPhee 
house. 

At Rise: Husert McPHE8E ts working 
industriously on a cabinet radio. The 
radio has evidently been pushed out 
into the room from the wall, and from 
Husert’s contortions, one would 
judge that he was trying, while stand- 
ing on his head, to see how the radio 
works. After a moment Potty Mc- 
PHEE comes in. 

Pouiy (Stopping centre, arms akimbo): 
Are you going to spend the whole day 
tinkering with that radio, Hubert? 
I should think you would let well 
enough alone. 

Husert (Not looking up): That’s a 
woman for you. Tinkering! I'll 
have you know I’m fixing this thing. 
Humph! Bad enough to have static, 
but when you can’t even hear it 
break into your favorite program, 
that’s something. 

Pouty: You'll never be satisfied until 
you ruin it. First you complain 
about having static, now you com- 
plain because you don’t have static. 
It doesn’t make sense to me. 


Service For Hubert 


by Samuel S. Richmond 
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Husert: Humph! Didn’t expect it 
would. Women don’t understand 
such intricate and delicate instru- 
ments as a modern radio. 

Potty: And neither do you, Hubert 
McPuesg. You'd better call a repair 
man and let him take care of it. 

Husert (Still working on radio): 
Humph! Radio repair men! Blamed 
independent, I’d say. Called Ken 
Jones. Says he can’t touch it for 
three weeks, maybe more. Why be- 
fore the war radio repair men were 
mighty glad to get a job to do, now 
they’re as independent as they can 
be. They’re making plenty of money 
now, but after the war when some of 
these radio boys in the Army and 
Navy come back, they’ll be glad to 
go back to thirty-five dollars a week. 
Humph! (Just at this moment he 
contacts the wrong wire with the screw- 
driver he is holding.) Wow! (He falls 
backward to floor.) Doggone. Touched 
a live wire. 

Ponty (Going to him, helping him to his 
feet again): If you don’t give up fix- 
ing things, you'll land in the hospital. 
(Undaunted, Hubert goes back to the 
radio, more timid in his approach.) 
Why don’t you get young Larry 
Kent to come in and fix it? He 
knows about things like this, and I 
just saw him in the back yard a few 
minutes ago. (She starts toward left.) 









Husert: There you go. Just like a 
woman. Call in a high school boy to 
play around with a two-hundred- 
dollar radio. This is a delicate, sensi- 
tive instrument. You can’t take 
chances like that. 

Potty: I’d rather take a chance on 
Larry than on you, Hubert McPhee. 
He’s studying to be an electrician or 
radio man or something like that. 
He put the toaster together when 
you had it all apart, didn’t he? And 
how about the iron he fixed after you 
had tinkered with it a whole day? 

Husert: Fiddlesticks! All he had to 
do was plug them in after I fixed 
them. Why I know more about radio 
than any high school boy. And 
what I don’t know I can learn from 
Bill Whopper’s book. Hey, why 
didn’t I think of that before. ‘“Elec- 
tricity Made Easy in Ten Lessons,” 
that’s the book. I’ll bet Bill has it 
at home right now. (Moves from 
radio, gets jacket from chair, puts it 
on.) Good old Bill... . 

Potty: Hubert McPhee, don’t you 
bring that old windbag up here to 
help you play with that radio. You’ll 
ruin it completely. (Starts left) ll 
get Larry before you and Bill 
Whopper with his ten lessons get 
your big hands on it. (She goes off 
left.) 

Husert (Calling after her, moving to 
left): Now you keep out of this — 
and Larry, too. (Grumbles to self as 
he goes back to radio.) Always but- 
ting in. Humph! Old Bill and I can 
fix this thing in a jiffy. Wait three 
weeks .. . No siree . . . Not me. 
(Goes quickly off right. After a mo- 
ment POLLY comes in left with LARRY 


KENT.) 

Potty: Hubert! (Goes quickly across 
right, calls) Hubert! (Comes back to 
centre) He’s gone already. I hoped 
I could stop him, but he’s made up 
his mind to get Bill Whopper to help 
him, and if they ever get their hands 
on that radio — (Throws arms up in 
disgust) Well! 

Larry (Goes to radio, looks it over care- 
fully): What seemed to be the 
trouble? 

Potty: I don’t believe there was any 
until he started playing with it. 
Every so often he gets that yen to 
tinker, and you know what that 
means. I have to call on you to fin- 
ish the job. Now it’s the radio. 

Larry: It doesn’t take much to put a 
radio out, Mrs. McPhee. It looks as 
though this one is out of commission 
right now. (He works on radio dur- 
ing the following.) 

Potiy: Give Hubert McPhee five min- 
utes with anything and it’s done. 
Do you think you can fix it? 

Larry: Well, I don’t know as much 
about radio as I’d like to, yet; but 
perhaps I can discover the trouble. 
You see, I’m just taking my radio 
course in high school, and I have a 
lot yet to learn. I’ve finished funda- 
mental electricity, though. 

Potiy: Are you going to be an elec- 
trician or radio man when you go 
out to work? 

Larry: To tell the truth, Mrs. McPhee, 
I'd like to own a radio service shop 
like Ken Jones’ place. Mr. Jones is 
an old-timer. His training grew out 
of just tinkering and experimenting, 
and he grew up with radio. I plan 
to go to a technical school after high 





school and study radio there. There 
will be rapid advances in radio after 
the war. 

Potty: I don’t doubt that, television 
and all that. But won’t there be a 
lot of boys in the services who have 
studied radio? Maybe they’ll want 
to go into that work, too. 

Larry: No doubt many of them will. 
They’ll have had excellent technical 
training, and they will realize the 
possibilities in the field. But radio 
will not be confined to repair and in- 
stallation; it will be a great field of 
communication. Frequency modu- 


lation, television, short wave, oh, 
there will be ever so many different 
branches. One can go into broad- 
casting, studio work, operating engi- 
neers, production engineers, program 
directors, radio operators, aviation. 
You see, the possibilities are un- 


Poy: Well, it sounds like something 
big. And you want to have a repair 
shop? ; 

Larry: I'd like to, and have a line of 
electrical appliances. With fifty 
million home sets and six million 
auto sets plus the new ones to come 
after the war, I figure there will be 
plenty of work for radio repairmen. 
Besides, I want to settle here in 
town. (Has tube from radio, exam- 
ines it.) I’d say off hand that this 
tube is gone, but I can’t tell without 
testing it. One thing I know is 
wrong, a fuse is blown. 

Pouiy: As usual. I’ve put more fuses 
in that box in the cellar than you can 
count. I guess that happened when 
he poked around with a screw driver. 


my house and test it. I have one 
just like this over there. But I guess 
I'd better put a fuse in first. Do you 
have an extra one? 

Po.ty: You'll find a box of them down 

there on the shelf. I have to keep 
them handy for Hubert. Well, I hope 
you can fix it before he gets back. 
I'll go out and finish hanging up my 
clothes. (She goes to left.) 
Larry (Carrying radio tube, follows 
her.) I'll put in the fuse and then 
test this. Won’t take me long. (As 
Poy ezits left followed by Larry, 
the curtain falls.) 


+ * * 


ScENE 2 

Serrinc: The same, fifteen minutes 
later. 

At Rise: Husert McPuee and Bi 
WHOPPER come in right. 

Husert (Takes coat off as he comes in) 
Here we are, Bill old boy. Get right 
down to work and get this thing 
fixed. 

Bux: And the little lady is . . .? 

Hupert: Eh? Oh! (Goes left and 
listens.) She’s busy somewhere else. 
Let her stay out of here anyway. 
Women don’t know anything about 
This. Now where’s that book. 

Bint: (With gestures): Man is the 
superior animal. That has always 
‘been my contention. And further- 
more . . . (Looks through pockets for 
book.) I believe that woman’s place 
is in the kitchen. Here it is. (Brings 
forth book.) A most valuable aid. A 
friend when in need. ‘Electricity in 
Ten Easy Lessons.” 


Larry: Probably. I’ll take thisoverto Husrrt: This ought to be about les- 








son five, eh? 

Bruu (Withdraws book he had proferred 
to Hubert, pages through.) Now let me 
see. Mmmm. . . Storage batteries, 
Magnetism, Transformers . . . Ought 
to be here somewhere. Inductors... 
relays...ah....hereitis...funda- 
mentals of radio. 

Husert: Ah, that’s it. Let me at that. 
What’s it say? (Looks over Bru’s 
shoulder). 

Britt: Mmmm. Amplifier, oscillator . . . 
Ahem... Now, ah, this must be it... 

Hvusert: That radio doesn’t look much 
like that drawing, does it? 

Bri: Oh, no, no indeed, friend Hubert. 
That is just the blue print. Don’t 
you see, it is the application of the 
master mentality to the problem 
that gives the whole picture. We 
take the blue print, and from that 
we conceive the masterpiece. Maybe 
we'd better look at the finished 
product. 

Hvusert: Maybe lesson five is too hard. 
Better start with lesson one. 

Biiu (Examining radio): Seems to be 
in top shape. How does it turn on. 
Hvusert: Goes on this way. (Turns 
knob) Maybe I fixed it. (Pause) 
Nope. Lights up but no sound at all. 

Can’t get anything. 

Bru (Importantly): Let me at this my 
friend. There seems to be a little dif- 
ferentiation from the inclination of 
the main condenser to the amplify- 
ing rheostat. Mmmm... 

Husert (Impressed): Could be, I 
guess, eh? 

Bru: Aha! I see! 
well! No wonder. 

Husert: What’s that. 
matter? 


My, my! Well, 


What’s the 
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Bru: If you will come closer here, you 
will note that something is mising. 
Gone. Very evidently, a tube. 

Husert (Stunned): A tube? Gone? 
Gosh, how could that be. It must 
have been here when I left. 

Brix (Doubtfully): You sure you didn’t 
remove one and forget, my friend. 
Husert: No, sir. All I did was try 
out those screws with a screw driver. 
It made a big spark. Say, the tube 

wouldn’t melt, would it? 

Brit: Now let me see. You touched 
here with a screw driver? (Touches 
part.) 

Husert: No, down in there. 

Bru (Still importantly): Oh, down 
here. (He touches part. There is a 
spark.) Wow! (Brut is thrown back 
to floor where he lies groaning loudly.) 
Ohhbhhh! 

Husert (Goes to him): Ohmigosh! You 
did it again! (Tries to lift Bru to 
chair.) Come on, old boy ... You 
all right? You all right? (Bill 
merely groans and acts like a dead 
weight.) 

Potty (Enters left, quickly): What’s 
going on .. .? What? (Stops short, 
centre.) Hubert McPhee, what’s 
happened? 

Husert: Now don’t just stand there. 
Lend mea hand... (Bru has come 
to amazingly fast since PoLLy en- 
tered.) Atta boy, Bill. Take it easy. 
(Gets Bru to chair.) 

Brit: Harrumph! (Now recovered.) 
Perfectly all right, perfectly all right. 

Potty: Now I'll bet you’ve gone and 
blown a fuse again. Haven’t you? 

Brut: Just a little accident, Mrs. 
McPhee, just a little accident. 
Touched a bare wire, as it were. 





Poutiy: That’s what happened to Hu- 
bert this morning. (To Huserrt) I 
told you to leave well enough alone. 
Larry had that thing fixed once. 
Goodness knows what you two have 
done to it, now. 

Houpsert: Larry! So that’s what hap- 
pened to the tube? (At this juncture, 
Larry comes in left with tube.) Here 
he is now. 

Larry (Coming to centre): Hello, Mr. 
McPhee. I just tested this power 
tube. It’s okay, but I guess the con- 
nection was a little loose. Here, I’ll 
put it back in a jiffy. (Moves to 
radio.) 

Hvusert: Just a minute, young man. 
Bill here has the answer to this. 
There’s more wrong with this than 
meets the eye, especially of a high 
school boy. Now Bill, you tell him 
what’s wrong. 

Potty (Vehemently): Bill Whopper! 
You keep out of this! 

Brut (Quickly): Why really, Hubert, 
old friend, it’s just as I said .. . and 
the boy has the right idea. I’d let 
him go ahead, by all means. Experi- 
ence and age always makes room for 
youth. Heh. Heh. 

Larry (He has inserted tube in radio): 
The fuse is blown again. 

Poutiy (With a touch of sarcasm): Ask 
old age and experience there to tell 
you about that. 

Larry: I’ll go put in another fuse, then 
I can try out this tube. 

Pouty: If you don’t mind, Larry, I’ll 
go myself. I don’t want those two 
tinkering with that when the power 
comes on. You just stay here and 
test it out. And Hubert, I don’t 
have many more extra fuses, so keep 
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away from it. (She goes out left.) 

Houseart: Fiddlesticks. Had the thing 
all fixed before you took that tube 
out. Only needed a fuse. 

Bru: All very interesting, all very in- 
teresting. Tell me, young man, are 
you an electrician by trade or by 
fancy. Strikes me you are rather 
young to be wielding the pliers of the 
wizard’s trade. 

Husert: He’s Pete Kent’s kid, Bill. 
Studying radio in high school. 

Bri: Oh, yes, yes. You boys grow so 
fast. Seems but a few years you 
were in knee britches. Well, so you 
study in school. A wonderful field, 
the radio. Brilliant opportunities. 
Frequency modulation, electronics, 
radar — why my boy, when this war 
is over, there will be more progress in 
the field of radio communication 
than anyone today dreams. Har- 
rumph! Might go into it myself. 

Larry: You are quite right about that, 
Mr. Whopper. There will be a lot of 
men going into the field right from 
the services, but there will still be a 
chance for young men to enter and 
advance in some phase of the work. I 
plan to go to a technical school for a 
year or two after high school. Some 
of the boys at school are talking 
about going to college to study radio 
engineering. Technical jobs pay as 
high as $7,500 a year. 

Brit: Harrumph! Of course, there’s 
always the radio performer, the 
artist. Now I’ve thought of that 
many times. I have a gifted voice, 
and as an announcer one could make 
a hundred dollars a week. I must 
look up that “Radio in Ten Easy 
Lessons.” 
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Larry (Turns on radio): There you 
are ... it’s working. 

Husenrt: So it is. All right, too. Well, 
had it all fixed myself except for 
that connection. 

Brit: Young man, allow me to con- 
gratulate you on your skill. Now 
when you have established your 
radio repair shop, I shall be glad to 
throw some customers your way. A 
little testimonial from me will go a 
long way. 

Larry: It will be a little time yet, Mr. 
Whopper. I still have two years in 
high school. But in the shop tech- 
nical course, I’m picking up a lot of 
information. (Potty enters from 
left.) 

Potiy: And with Hubert McPhee as a 
neighbor he’s picking up plenty of 
experience. Hubert, what is that 
motor that’s all apart on the cellar 
floor? Is that by any chance from 
the vacuum cleaner? 

Husert: Oh, that. Well, you see, I — 
ah — that is, it needed oiling. I was 
just oiling it. I — er — we'll put it 
together right away, Polly. 

Bru (He is thumbing through his book): 
Ah, let me see. Vacuum cleaners... 
motors, armatures. . . . Here it is. 
Lesson 8... . 

Pouty (Sharply): Bill Whopper! You 
keep out of this! Larry, will you fix 
that vacuum cleaner for me? 

Larry: If I can, Mrs. McPhee. I sup- 
pose it is all there. 

Briu: You’ll pardon me if I make my 
exit at this time. I seem to have 
forgotten I promised to meet an old 
friend at the bowling alley. (Moves 
toward right.) 

Husert: Maybe I’ll come along, Bill. 
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The radio’s working now. 
jacket and puts it on.) 

Pouty: I'd like to have three dollars be- 
fore you go, Hubert. 

Husert: Three dollars? For what, 
may I ask? 

Potty: You certainly may ask. To 
pay this young man for his time. 
You’ve chiseled enough of his time 
in the past, so from now on you are 
paying him one dollar and fifty cents 
an hour. From the looks of that 
vacuum cleaner, it will take a couple 
of hours to put it together. 

Bu: Dollar fifty an hour! Must look 
up that book on radio. 

Husert (Hands over three dollars rather 
reluctantly): It’s just plain larceny. 
Had the thing fixed myself. Wouldn’t 
take me five minutes to put that 
vacuum cleaner together. 

Po.y: That well may be, but it would 
still take Larry a couple of hours to 
get it working again. Now run along 
and keep out of mischief. I’ve got 
work to do. Maybe you'd like to 
beat some rugs? 

Birt (Moves quickly to right): Good 
day, Mrs. McPhee, and you too, 
young man. Now if you happen to 
be interested in investing that three 
dollars you just earned . . . (Looks at 
Potty who is watching him closely.) 
Well, ahem. Good day. Coming 
along, Hubert? (He goes right.) 

Husert: Coming, right away. Good 
day, young man. Have dinner as 
usual, Polly. (Goes out right.) 

Poiiy (Sinking into chair): Good rid- 
dance! When he has a day off, my 
cares are multiplied a dozen times, 
expecially when he gets a fixing 
complex. I think there ought to be a 


(Gets 





course for housewives to teach them 
how to make simple repairs them- 
selves instead of having their hus- 
bands mess them up. 

Larry (Smilingly): There are courses 
like that in high schools now, Mrs. 
McPhee. I like to do that kind of 
work, but I guess everyone doesn’t. 
Potiy: And you have the knack of it, 
too. That’s what seems so smart to 
me. If every young man knew what 
his interests and abilities were and 
then decided on a career while he 
was still in high school, he’d save a 
lot of time. 

Larry: You can’t always be sure, 


but I guess I’m on the right track, all 
right. 


Potty: Well you certainly have a 


wonderful territory, living next door 
to Hubert McPhee. (Hubert comes 
in right again.) Now what? 


Husert (Goes to radio): Bill forgot this 


book, “Electricity in Ten Lessons.” 
By the way, Larry, will you look at 
that electric fan in the front room? 
It was stuck last night and I loosened 
it a bit. Maybe it’s too loose. (He 
goes quickly out right as Pouiy throws 
her hands up in despair and LaRRY 
smiles.) 
THE END 


“—— 
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Part Six 


Radio Plays 





Rhapsody in Blue: The Story of 
George Gershwin 


by Walter Hackett 


Music: “Rhapsody in Blue’ (Lyric 
Section — Forte and fade.) 

Narrator: “Rhapsody in Blue,” the 
story of a Brooklyn-born composer, 
the first person to lift American jazz 
to the concert stages of the world; 
the first American writer of popular 
music to graduate from raucous Tin 
Pan Alley to staid Carnegie Hall, the 
ex-tune plugger who became one of 
the greatest composers this country 
ever produced — George Gershwin. 

Music: Swell briefly and fade out under 
narration. 

Narrator: Grand Street, a busy thor- 
oughfare on the lower East Side of 
New York, is a section colorful and 
alive with activity. Take it on a hot 
August afternoon in 1910. In front 
of a four-story brick house the kids 
are playing ball; a street vendor, 
pushing his hand cart, is hawking 
the merits and cheapness in price of 
his fruit and vegetables; on the side 
walk a group of girls are skipping 
rope. And in the third-floor front 
living-room a boy of twelve sits by 
the open window staring down the 
street. 

Momma (Slightly away): George. 
Georgie, what are you doing? 

GrorcE: Waitin’, momma. . 
waitin’. (Pause) Momma. 

Momma: Yes, George. 


. Just 


GrorGE: Didn’t the express man say 
he’d be here by three? 

Momma: Yes. 

GrorGE: It’s already seven past. 

Momma: He'll be here. (Fading in) 
Why don’t you go out and play. 
You don’t have to wait. 

GrorceE: But I want to. I want to see 
that they don’t damage it. Besides, 
momma, how’re they goin’ to get it 
up here, all the way to the third 
floor? 

Momma (Laughs good-naturedly): 
George, how should I know. They 
must use pulleys. (Sharply) George, 
don’t hang out of the window so far. 
You'll fall. 

GrorcE: Momma! Momma — look. 
Comin’ down the street in the ex- 
press wagon. It’s... it’s the — my 
piano. 

Music: A few bars of ‘‘’s Wonderful” — 
forte and fade out. 

Momma: Such a nice piano . . . all nice 
and shiny and new. (Pause) Well, 
why don’t you say something, 
George? 

GrorGE (Awed): Gosh! I’m so happy 
I don’t exactly know what to say. 
Piano: A few chords, then into a some- 
what roughly played chorus of a 
popular tune of the day: “Put Your 
Arms Around Me, Honey, and Hold 

Me Tight.” 





Momma (Surprised): Georgie, I didn’t 
know you could play. 

Gsorce: I really can’t. 

Momma: But you just played a song. 

GrorGE: Maxie, one of the fellows I go 
to school with, taught me. He takes 
regular lessons from a real teacher. 

Momma: Maybe we can arrange for 
you and Ira to take lessons from this 
Maxie’s teacher. 

Grorce: I was hoping you’d say that. 

Momma: Of course you and Ira will 
have to take lessons. That’s why we 
got the piano. 

GEORGE: You’re sure poppa will say 
yes. 

Momma: I'll talk it over with him to- 
night. (Fading) Now play some 
more. I can hear you from the 
kitchen. 

GrorcE (Jo himself): Piano lessons. 
Maybe some day I’ll be a good 
player . . . maybe even make up my 
own songs! 

Prano: A few bars of “Put Your Arms 
Around Me, Honey, and Hold Me 
Tight” —fade it gradually out. A 
pause, then: 

Sounp: Knock on door. 

Sam (Muffied): Yeah . . . come in. 

Sounn: Door opens — closes. 

GrorcE (Hesitantly): This is Remick 
the music publisher’s, isn’t it? 

Sam (Not unkindly): So it says on the 
door. What you want? 

Grorcer: My name is George Gershwin. 
I want a job. 

Sam: We got an errand boy. 

Grorce: You don’t understand. I 
want a job as a tune plugger. 

Sam: You! How old are you? 

GrorGe: Going on fifteen. 

Sam: Go back to school. 


GrorcE: I’m going to quit school. 

Sam: So that’s your business. And 
what makes you think you’re good 
enough to get a job here as a plugger. 

GrorGE: ’Cause I can play and I love 
music and some day I’m going to 
write my own music. 

Sam: Guess you covered about every- 
thing in one breath. Let’s hear you 
bang something out. D’you know 
that piece on the sheet? 

GrorcE: “Alexander’s Ragtime Band.” 
No, sir. I mean I’ve never played it. 

Sam: It’s a fairly new tune that’s be- 
ginning to catch on. A feller named 
Berlin . . . Irving Berlin, wrote it. 

GrorcE: I’ll try it. 

Piano: A very jazzy version of “‘Alez- 
ander’s Ragtime Band” (Effect of 
being played on a tinny piano) — use 
eight bars or more as a bridge, and 
then out into: 

Music: Forte: ‘“Bidin’ My Time’ — 
Fade under for: 

Narrator: That is how George Gersh- 
win started — a tune plugger, ham- 
mering out new songs from morning 
to night for clients. The training he 
received was a rough and ready con- 
servatory of music. It taught him 
what was bad and what was good in 
the way of popular music. When he 
was eighteen, his first published 
song was introduced. It was called 
“When You Want ’Em You Can’t 
Get ’Em.” It netted him exactly 
five dollars. And during the same 
year the name of Composer George 
Gershwin appeared for the first time 
on a Broadway musical comedy 
playbill. But Gershwin was not 
satisfied. He was looking ahead. 
Like the lyrics for one of his later 











hits: “I’m bidin’ my time, because 
that’s the kind of guy I am.” 

Music: Swell “Bidin’ My Time” up 
full and segue to: 

Piano: “Swanee” (slow tempo) hold it 
under in background. 

NaRRaATOR: That was George Gersh- 
win’s first big step: the passing from 
Tin Pan Alley to Broadway. Mod- 
est success! More music for Broad- 
way shows. Such hits as “Swanee.”’ 
George Gershwin- was proving his 
mastery in writing jazz in different 
moods and styles. And into the pic- 
ture came his brother Ira, who quit 
medical school in order to write 
lyrics. (Music out) In 1923, just 


before Christmas, George and Ira 
finished discussing the music for a 
new show. Then a period of silence 
followed. George stared moodily at 
the floor until finally Ira broke the 


silence. 

Ira (Man of 25): What are you think- 
ing about, George? A new song, 
maybe? 

GrorceE: No... not exactly. 

Ina: But something relating to music, 
I'll bet. 

GerorcE: I think it high time for me to 
write something good. 

Ira: Something good. And just what 
do you think you write if it isn’t good 
music? You rank right up with the 
best in the country. 

GEORGE: Jazz. 

Ira: And what’s wrong with jazz? 
It expresses America — how people 
think and live; their dreams and 
hopes and failures. Stop tearing 
yourself down, George. (Pause) 
Just what do you want to write? 

Grorce: Oh, I want to write jazz all 


right, but in a symphonic vein. A 
concerto or an opera — an American 
opera. / 

Ira: An America opera, eh? Sounds 
good. (Kidding him.) With lyrics 
by brother Ira, I hope. 

Grorce: Of course. But I haven’t 
time to write music for an opera. 
Right now I have contracts to do 
songs for four musicals. That opera 
will have to wait. 

Ira: And the symphonic piece, what 
about that? 

GrorGeE (Grudgingly): Afraid that’ll 
have to wait, too. Only not as long 
as the opera. 

Ina: Have you any theme in mind for 
it? 

GrorcE: Mmmmm! Yes and no. I 
have a blues pattern in mind .. . sort 
of in rhapsodic one. It goes some- 
thing like this. 

Piano: About siz bars of the lyric sec- 
tion of “Rhapsody in Blue.” 

GrorceE: Sort of as a middle theme. 

Ira: That’s all you’ve written? 

Grorce: I haven’t even set that down 
on paper. I’m just carrying it around 
in my mind. (Sighs wearily) And I 
guess that’s about all I’ll ever do on 
it. (Yawn) Boy, am I tired. 

Music: “Strike Up the Band” — forte 
and fade out under narration. 

NARRATOR: It was only a matter of a 
few days when George Gershwin was 
approached by Paul Whiteman, the 
orchestra leader who had set up new 
artistic concepts for jazz. With 
Whiteman, symphonic jazz was no 
mere superficial vogue. The music 
his orchestra played proved that. 
And on this occasion Whiteman again 
broached to Gershwin his pet subject. 





WHITEMAN: George, you may have 
heard of my idea. I’m going to pre- 
sent a serious jazz concert here in 
New York. 

YEORGE: You can certainly count on 
my being there, Paul. You know 
how grand I think your music is. 

WuiTeMAN: And you're going to be 
part of the concert. 

GeorGE: Part of it? I don’t get your 
meaning. 

WHiITEMAN: You're going to sit down 
and write me a great piece of music 
... Something different . . . unusual 
. . . something big. 

GrorGE (Lightly): I wouldn’t know 
where to begin. There are lots of 
big composers around New York. 
Why not go to one of them. They’re 
trained for such jobs. Thanks, but 
I'll stick to writing my songs. 

WuiteMaNn: But it’s your music I want 
for my concert. Your composition 
would be inspired and different — 
not just manufactured. 

GrorGE: Sorry, Paul. Even if I could 
come through, I haven’t the time. 
Thanks for the offer though. (Fad- 
ing) Certainly nice of you to think 
of me. 

Narrator: Not long afterwards, 
George Gershwin saw a publicity 
story in a New York paper. 

GrorGE: The jazz concert by Paul 
Whiteman and his orchestra to be 
held on February 12th at Aeolian 
Hall should prove to be one of the 
most outstanding musical events in 
the history of American concert 
music. Not the least interesting is 
the major work on the program, 
which is . . . which is to be a new 
symphonic jazz work by the well 


known American composer George 
Gershwin. (He repeats) George 
Gershwin. But I never... . He 
shouldn’t have. . . 

Sounp: Phone being dialed. | 

GerorGE (Pause): I’d like to speak to 
Mr. Whiteman, please. 

Music: “‘Let’s Call the Whole Thing 
Off’ —forte briefly and fade out. 
(Note: Use only few bars of chorus 
as bridge.) 

WuiteMaNn (Fading in): I know, I 
know, George. But you’ve got to 
help me. Between us we'll show the 
critics that jazz can be both im- 
portant and original. (Pause) Yes, 
I know you’ve never done anything 
like this. (Pause) You can do it. 
With your talent you'll make jazz 
history. Besides you’ve got three 
weeks to do it in. 

Music: Sneak in: ‘Let's Call the Whole 
thing Off” — Hold under. 

Narrator: So it was that George 
Gershwin started in on his composi- 
tion . . . a dozen negative thoughts 
pounding in his head. 

GerorGE: Can I do it? I haven’t any 
ideas. My technique is wrong. 
People will laugh at me. No right to 
accept such an assignment. Too 
much other work to do. Ohhh! 
(Music out) I just can’t do it. But 
I’ve got to go through with it. Got 
to! (Fading) Can’t let Paul down 
now. 

NARRATOR: Every spare minute Gersh- 
win had was devoted to his new 
composition. The construction of 
the piece came to him while traveling 
on a New York-Boston train . . . the 
theme, enlarged from the snatch 
which he had played for Ira, was 








born while playing at a friend’s 
home. He wrote an opening which 
some musicians said was impossible 
to play. 

GrorGE: Here’s the opening. It’s sup- 
posed to set’ the mood — sort of a 
wail . . hervous, high pitched. 
(Pause) What do you think? 

Musician (Puzzled): But... er. 
Mr. Gershwin, I... don’t... 

GrorGE: It starts off like this. (He 
hums introduction of “Rhapsody in 
Blue’) Boom ... boom... boom... 
boom... bee... bee... boom... 
boom .. . bee. 

Musician (Jnterrupting): Mr. Gersh- 
win, I have played clarinet all my 
life. So take my word for it, the way 
you have written this passage, it 
cannot be played. Impossible! 

NaRRATOR: But it could be played that 
way. After long rehearsals “Rhap- 
sody in Blue” was ready for the 
somewhat skeptical audience that 
gathered in Aeolian Hall on Febru- 
ary 12, 1924. The first part of the 
concert passed. Then an expectant 
hush descended on the pause that 
followed. 

Man: Almost every music notable in 
the country is here. There’s Victor 
Herbert over there. 

Woman: Look, dear, to our right .. . 
Rachmaninoff. 

Man: I wonder just what we can expect 
from this fellow Gershwin? Under- 
stand it’s the first important thing 
he’s ever tried. 

Woman (As though making a face): 
Jazz... unimportant trash. 

Man: If it’s bad, he’ll take an awful 
panning from the critics. 


is raising his baton. 

Music: “Rhapsody in Blue’ (opening) 
forte — hold long enough to establish 
mood, and then down under. 

Narrator: The spell cast that after- 
noon has lingered. It made history, 
just as Paul Whiteman predicted. 
“Rhapsody in Blue” written by a 
young American who did not think 
he could successfully undertake such 
an ambitious work, the forerunner 
of more to follow. 

Music: Segue to “Of Thee I Sing” — 
hold under narration. 

NaRRaATOR: Nineteen Thirty-one! De- 
spite the fact that they were up to 
their ears in depression, Americans 
roared at the satirical antics in a new 
show called, “Of Thee I Sing,” and 
thrilled to the music which George 
Gershwin wrote. “Of Thee I Sing,” 
the first musical comedy every to 
win the Pulitzer Prize as the best 
play of the year. It was natural for 
Gershwin, with his golden touch, to 
be associated with such a history- 
making event. (Music out) It hap- 
happened in 1933. When Ira Gersh- 
win received the news it came as a 
surprise . . . (Fading) even as a 
shock. 

Grorce: Ira, do you remember my 
telling you that some day I hoped to 
write an American opera. 

Ina: That was in 1923, just before 
Christmas. 

GerorGE: Well, I’m going to write it. 

Ira (Enthused): Wonderful! What’s it 
going to be about? 

GrorcE: It’s going to be based on 
DuBose Heyward’s play, Porgy. 
It’s a natural for an American opera. 


Woman: Look, dear. Paul Whiteman Ira: I know the play. There’s cer- 
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tainly a wonderful story to be told 
in music. 

GeorGcEe: And another promise I’m 
keeping. 

Ina: What’s that? 

GrorGE: You're writing the lyrics. 

Ira: Wow! 

GeorceE: And collaborating with Du- 
Bose Heyward on the libretto. (Sud- 
denly) Where are you going? 

Ira: For a walk around the block. My 
head’s swimming. (Fading) I’m 
walking on a pink cloud. 

Music: Sneak in: “It Ain’t Necessarily 
So” — hold under. 

NarrRATOR: Some months later the 
Negroes on Folly Island, below 
Charleston, South Carolina, became 
interested in the sound of a piano 
that at all hours came from a crude 
cabin. George Gershwin, at the key- 
board, had come to live among them 
to learn their musical idiom. George 
Gershwin, his nights and days filled 
with the street noises of Catfish 
Road, writing authentic Negro music. 

Music: Segue to: 

Piano (Off in distance): Chorus of 
“Summertime” — hold under. 

Youne Giri: Dere goes dat Mistuh 
Gershwin again, playin’ some of dat 
music of his. 

Youne Boy (Admiringly): He sure 
play nice. Jest as easy as anythin’. 

Yoone Grr: It make me lazy all over 
to hear him play dat song he is doin’. 
Wonder what de name of it is? 

Youne Boy: I sorta been fixin’ up to 
find out myself. Think I should ask 
him? 

Youne Giru: Sure ’nough. Go ’head. 
Mistuh Gershwin, he won’t mind. 

Youne Boy (He calls out): Mistuh 
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Gershwin. (Piano out) Guess he 
heard me. 

GrorGE (Off in distance): Yes. What 
is it? 

Youne Boy: Me and my sister’d like to 
know what dat lazy music you’s 
playin’ is called. 

Youne Grew: Sounds sorta like what 
our mother used to hum to us. 

GrorcE: Glad to know that. 

Youne Giri: What you mean? 

GroRGE: You listen to the words as I 
sing them. Then you'll understand. 

Prano: Introduction of “Summertime” 

GrorGeE: Sings the opening of song 

Music: Cut in drowning out voice and 
piano — “Summertime” — hold un- 
der. (Note: Might be done with 
choral recording of same.) 

NarRaATOR: That was how “Porgy and 
Bess,” America’s greatest native 
opera, was created. Music primitive, 
vibrant and appealing. The opera 
that descended upon Broadway with 
a bang. George Gershwin had kept 
his promise. He had written a native 
American opera. 

Music: Segue to “Rhapsody in Blue”? — 
hold under. 

NarRaTOR: But George Gershwin’s 
career ended at the age of 39. While 
in Hollywood writing for pictures, he 
was stricken. He never regained 
consciousness. He died July 11, 
1937. George Gershwin, the quiet 
young man who breathed life into 
black marks set down on lined paper 
— recording indelibly the rhythm of 
America and its many moods. Yes, 
George Gershwin has gone, but not 
his music . . . for it is ageless. 

Music: Swell. Hold full till end. 

THE END 





America the Beautiful 


by Leslie Hollingsworth 


ANNOUNCER: Remember when .. . 

Music: “Remember.”’ Up two measures 
then under. 

ANNOUNCER: Remember when the 
American Girl was discovered? 1895. 
“Better dressed, better mannered, 
more lovable,’’ announces the New 
York Herald, ‘and lovelier than any 
maiden of Europe!’’ Remember? 
And on the heels of this authentica- 
tion came the Gibson Girl, the 
Christy Girl, the Gilbert Girl . . . to 
say nothing of the co-eds which we 
ourselves, without benefit of the 
New York Herald, have always con- 
sidered superlative. 


Music: “Betty Co-ed,” beginning ‘“‘to 


say nothing . . . and up strong at 
Superlative.’ A few bars and then 
out. 

ANNOUNCER: Women were in evidence 
everywhere. 1895. Mrs. Palmer and 
Miss Willard in their separate ways 
starting a new day in Chicago; Jane 
Addams quietly shaping a new day 
for youth in the city streets; Miss 
Alcott casting a long shadow over 
novelists . . . everywhere, women. 
Women in the east discovered the 
mild west, women in the west dis- 
covered the wild east. 

Astonished New York editors be- 
gan to receive angry letters criticiz- 
ing their loose toned articles, the 
state of politics, and general morals 
. .. from women in Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, and Ohio. 1885. What 
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wonder that the people sang. . . 

Music: “The Hand that Rocks 
Cradle.” 

ANNOUNCER: Trilby was the “Gone 
with the Wind” of its year. A bath- 
suit, a cigarette, a cigar, and a 
restaurant were named for her. A 
far-reaching hand is the hand of 
woman and capable of a mighty 
cradle-rocking. The world was get- 
ting larger. Many people had gone 
to the Chicago Fair . . . one woman 
in particular; and out of that visit 
had come, not solely perhaps, but a 
little, the understanding of America 
that wrote itself later into so many 
hearts. 

Sounp: Fade into train noises. Chug- 
ging of wheels, murmur of train going 
under talk. 

Conpuctor: Tickets .. . tickets... 
(Voice starts off mike and approaches.) 

KATHERINE Bates (Very cultured Bos- 
tonian): What time do we get into 
Chicago, conductor? 

Conpuctor: Pretty hard to say, 
ma’am. Awful crowds on these 
trains. Mor’n likely we’ll be some 
late. 

KaTHERINE (Easily): I don’t mind. 
This astonishing countryside! I had 
no idea... 

Conpuctor: You never been West, 
ma’am? 

KATHERINE: Not way out here. I’ve 
been to Jersey, now. 

Conpuctor: Jersey! Well... yer due 


the 





to see somethin’. Chicago is a town 
... a plenty goin’ on... 

KATHERINE: Look at this countryside! 
Mile after mile of it. Really, it’s like 
adream.... Beautiful. Like Jersey 
only more of it. 

Conpuctor (Scornfully): Jersey! Say, 
if you wanta see country ... you 
oughta go out to Denver ...! Y’ 
ever hear of Pike’s Peak? 

KATHERINE: Yes. I’ve heard of it. I’m 
going to see it, too. 

Voice (Breaking in, amused, a little 
cold and disapproving): Oh Kath- 
erine . . . (Noticing Conpuctor) I 
beg your pardon... . 

ConpuctTor (Flatly): Yes’m. Well... 
(Starting off) Tickets .. . tickets... 

Voice: Really Katherine . . . you talk 
to the strangest people. 

KATHERINE (Patient): My dear fellow- 
teacher and friend. ... He was not 


a strange person. He was a con- 
ductor. Vouched for by the carrier 


which speeds our journey. (Drops 
to ordinary tone.) A human being 
just like you... and me... more 
friendly perhaps. And he was telling 
me about-America. America. Do 
you realize... 

Voice: Darling you’re impossible. If 
I leave you again, you'll be talking 
to the.motorman. If you’re gone, 
I'll look for you in the engine. 
(Yawns) The train is late . . . of 
course. Do you think we'll like this 
Chicago. . . . Isn’t it the most out- 
landish name? 

Sounp: Train noises fade slowly as 
wheels chug into distance. Music 
to indicate fair . . . much background 
noise. Hawkers and vendors. Cries of 
“Get your World Fair souvenirs,” etc. 
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Voice: Katherine, I’m dead. I’ve 
stared at every item in this fair. 
My feet... ohhh... 

KATHERINE (Absently): Hmmm. 

Voice (Sharply): Katherine! Kath- 
erine Lee! Don’t go through this 
mad crowd with that uplifted look — 
as if you were touching something 
divine . . . it’s not human! 

KATHERINE: I am touching something 
divine ... Look! Look at the out- 
lines of the city . . . over there... . 
It’s thrilling! 

Voice: It’s dirty. And I’m dirty. I’m 
a disgrace. Let’s go back to the 
room. Come on. Do you think salt 
will help? 

KATHERINE (Utterly astonished): Salt? 

Voice: My feet. 

KATHERINE: You go on.... I want to 
stay ... to wander along. . . . I can’t 
tell you what I’m feeling . . . 

Voice (Crossly): They’re killing me. 
It’ll take more than rest... . 

KATHERINE: I feel . . . 

Voice: I feel the feet of a thousand 
barbarians. They’ve been all over 
mine. I’m hot... 

KATHERINE (Awed): It’s wonderful. 

Voice: What’s wonderful? (A little 
querulous, a little impatient.) 

KATHERINE: “I’ve seen America in the 
making. . . . Against the smoke- 
stained, sin-stained city, there lies 
the possibility of some spiritual in- 
vention that will give us cities that 

are all beautiful .. .” (Fade.) 

Music: Up. Small interlude. 

Sounp: Footsteps. Puffing breath as 
from a long climb. 

Ist Voice: Well, I’ve climbed Pike’s 
Peak. 

2np Voice: Alone with the top of the 





world. 

Ist Voice: Alone? Look at that 
woman sitting over there. 

2np Voice: There must be a wonderful 
view from that rocky point where 
she is. Let’s go over. 

Ist Voice: She won’t thank you. 

2np Voice: Nobody can own the view 
from a mountain. Isn’t it grand 
here? 

ist Voice: Magnificent. 

2np Voice: Do you mind if we look 
too? It’s terrific, isn’t it? 

Ist Voice (Laughing a little): Almost 
too much for just one. 

KaTHERINE: Yes, it is. Do sit down. 

Ist Voice (Breathless): I can’t. Do 
you know, it seems a little... 

KATHERINE: Sacrilegious. I know. As 
if God were very close... very... . 

2nD Voice: Why... Miss...? You're 
... Aren’t you Miss Katherine Lee 
Bates? 

KATHERINE: Yes, I am. 

Ist Voice: Oh, Miss Bates .. . I’ve 
read all your poetry. I think it’s 
wonderful. That one in the Atlantic. 

KATHERINE (Hastily): Don’t mention 
my poetry here. It is so puny and 

..and...small. Far from what 
ought to be said. America is a poem. 
... I feel it. “This is a mystic 
height’’ these spacious skies . . . these 
purple mountains . . . where is the 
pen to do it justice? And what a 
great people we need to become to 
live up to all this majesty. 

ist Voice (Softly): Oh Miss Bates... 
Do it into a poem ... goon... you’re 
so wonderful. 

KATHERINE: I’ve been thinking, ever 
since I left Chicago. . . . Have you 
ever seen Chicago? Wonderful! 


Beautiful! . . . I’ve been thinking of 
the pilgrims who were building at 
such cost all this material prosperity 
that we enjoy. How much of hu- 
man endeavor has gone into the 
achievements of this country! 

2np Voice (Hurried): Ahhh, . . . yes 


ie oats 

KATHERINE (Musing): God shed his 
grace on this great country ... and 
the people in it... 

2np Voice: Let’s go (Softly whisper- 
ing.) 

lst Voice: It’s because she is a poet. 
Shhhh. (Fade) 

Music: Up and segue into giggles and 
murmur as of a group of people. 

Voice: Katherine, Katherine. Are 
you at this teacher’s convention? 

Voice: Is she deaf? Katherine! 

Voice: Let her stay there with her 
nose buried in that notebook. We’ll 
go down to the lounge. 

Voice: Imagine having a convention 
in this marvelous hotel here with this 
gorgeous view and all, and sitting in 
your room buried in notes. 

Voice: Let her alone. She’s not really 
here. She’s been in the clouds some- 
where ever since she came down from 
Pike’s Peak. Let’s go down. I for 
one want a look at the moustachioed 
gentleman that looked so Alpinish 
this morning in his climbing jeans. 

Voice: Silk stockings! Millionaire! 

Voice: They cost me three dollars. 

Voice: Let me see. . . . Probably the 
only pair I’ll ever see. They are 
sweet! Come on let’s go down. 

Voice: Shall we forget Katherine? 
Poor thing, she never sees anything. 

Sounp: Laughter and chattering up as 
they start to go down just enough off 





mike to let the two final remarks come 
through. 

Voice: Fancy wasting all that silk 
stocking grandeur on these West- 
eners. I’ll be glad to get back to 
New York. 

Voice (Giggles): Don’t let Katherine 
hear you. You should have heard 
her going around talking about 
rugged feet, pioneering trails, con- 
quering futures . . . just killing. 
(Laughter. Fades.) 

KATHERINE (Meditative): Oh beauti- 
ful . . . spacious skies . . . amber 
grain ... purple craigs . . . shining 
rivers .. . God lend us grace to live 
up to this mighty America. 

Voice (Off mike): Katherine. 
about food? 

KaTHERINE: This humanness .. . this 
western love of people for people . . . 
this spaciousness . . . here is some- 
thing I must capture. 

Voice: Katherine... come on down... 
Katherine . . . (Fades.) 

Music: Up. Seque into train noises. 
The wheels are under and preceding 
the announcement of the name of a 
state, a train whistle blows as though 
train were nearing place. 

ANNOUNCER: Colorado. 

KATHERINE (Softly as though trying to 
name the feeling): Majesty, strength, 
barriers . . . 

ANNOUNCER: Kansas. 

KATHERINE (As above): Amber waves 
of grain... 

ANNOUNCER: Missouri. 

KATHERINE (As above): Spacious skies 


What 


ANNOUNCER: Illinois. 
KaTHERINE (As before): Fruit... 
golden... fruit... 


ANNOUNCER: Indiana. 

KaTHERINE (As before): Plains . . . and 
praries ... fruited ... rich... re- 
freshing. 

Sounps: Train fades gradually into 
distance. Silence. Fade into sounds 
of tea party .. . tinkle of cups, rustle 
of gowns, murmur of talk... . 

Proressor: Ah . . . Miss Bates, wel- 
come back to Boston. 

Miss Bares: Why, good afternoon, 
Professor. 

Proressor: Let’s sit down over here, 
shall we? Tell me, how did you like 
the West? I’ve never been there. 

Miss Bates: Then there is no use. I 
mean .. . no one knows what 
America is until he has seen it, him- 
self. It is... beautiful... 

Proressor (Deftly superior): Well, 
hardly that . . . quite big, of course, 
but clumsy . . . a little — shall we 
say — at the puppy stage of growth. 

Miss Bates (Surprised): Do you 
know, actually, that’s what I used to 
think? You have to see it . . . to feel 
it... to know. 

Proressor: And now that you have 
seen it? 

Miss Bates: I say that only rugged 
grandeur could conquer it. Stern 
pilgrim feet marched into that 
beauty and made it a thoroughfare 
for freedom. 

Proressor (Embarrassed and a little 
bored by this poetic turn): Oh really 
now. You are an idealist, Miss 
Bates. Of course, my line is history. 
We see the building of America dif- 
ferently . . . more realistically per- 
haps. Wars, cheating, petty mean- 
nesses, greed. Lawlessness, cheap, 
pushing crassness . .. 





Miss Bates: History is filled with 
strange tales of greed and heroism, 
lawlessness and idealism . . . petti- 
ness and grandeur. American lib- 
erty was saved by those unsung 
heroes who loved their country more 
than self. They are inarticulate 
perhaps .. . and are not so much in 
evidence perhaps . . . but they exist. 
(Heated and enthusiastic) Freedom 
was more important to many a 
fighter than his life and he laid down 
his life in that belief. Surely you 
know this. And today everywhere, 
men and women are still fighting for 
freedom . . . if not with their lives, 
with their minds. . . with their hopes. 
And the time will come when our 
gains will be divine. When nobility 
will be counted a great success . 
(Fades.) 

Music: Comes in slowly . . . and very 
distant. It is the music accompanying 
the phrase ‘‘And all success be noble- 
ness and every gain divine” from 
“America the Beautiful.”’ Fades into: 

Sounp: Knock on door. 

HELEN (Young girl): Miss Bates. (out- 
side door.) 

Sounp: Door opens. 

Miss Bates: Come in. 

Hewen: I’m Helen Furree. The Dean 
sent me. 

Miss Batrs: Yes, 1 know. She told 
me she had asked you to come over. 
Won’t you sit down? 

HELEN: I’ve broken the rules of 
Wellesley College. And I’m not the 
least bit sorry. 

Miss Bates (Placidly): No, | see. 
Shall we have a eup of chocolate? 
Heten: | (With a perceptible 

breakdown of cold defiance.) Well... 
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Miss Bates: That’s fine. (They seat 
themselves and the clink of china and 
the tap of a spoon now and then is 
under the talk.) I’m thankful for the 
cup and the drink. I’m a little em- 
barrassed, you know. 

Heten: You? (Blank astonishment.) 
Why, Miss Bates. 

Miss Bates: The Dean told me you 
admired my poetry. It’s always a 
surprise to an author to find out 
that someone actually reads .. . or 
enjoys her poems. 

HELEN: Oh, Miss Bates. . 
lovely. 

Miss Bates: The Dean said a great 
many things about you... all 
flattering. 

Hewen: The Dean! She thinks I’m im- 
possible. I’ve broken all the rules. 
(Defiant again.) And I’m glad I did. 
They were silly rules. Am I a baby, 
that I can’t think for myself? Flat- 
tering! 

Miss Barsrs: She said, “‘. . . she thinks 
for herself, she’s intellectually wise, 
she’s charming... but...” 

HELEN: But... 

Miss Bates: But she cuts through 
laws as if they were paper. She has 
made a fetish of liberty. 

HE.EN: I can take care of myself. 

Miss Bares: As it happens, this feeling 
of yours is something that I keep 
turning over in my mind right now. 
There is a good deal more to it than 
merely fighting restraint. Helen, it 
is the great problem of democracy. 

HELEN (Puzzled and interested): Prob- 
lem of democracy? 

Miss Bates: And I want the answer. 
Here you are, a delightful freshman, 
ignoring the rules . . . making so 


. yours is 





much trouble that we are going to 
have to do something about it... 
and yet — not an ignorant girl .. . 
not a — 

Heven: The rules are silly. 
treat one like a baby. 

Miss Bates: Because the rule is not 
necessary for you . . . you think it is 
not necessary. But in trying to give 
the most liberty to the greatest num- 
ber of people, we have to formulate 
some rules that do not quite fit the 
individual, do we not? How would 
you manage it? 

Heien: I? I never thought about it. 

Miss Bates: Nevertheless, it is the 
problem of democracy. License fad- 
ing into liberty . . . liberty lost in 
license. 

HeLen: You mean that actually there 
is no liberty for anyone? 

Miss Bates: I mean that liberty must 
be under control all the time. The 
question is whether each individual 
controls himself in conformity to 
general law, or whether a dictator 
forces control upon one. 

HELEN: All liberty, you think, is con- 
firmed in-law? 

Sounp: The cup crashes to the ground. 

Miss Bates: My dear! You have 
found it. 

Heuen: Found what? Oh dear... the 
cup... 

Miss Bates: The phrase . . . the very 
words I need to make the thought 
come right. Liberty is confirmed in 
law. Never mind the cup. 

HetEen: Really? Something / have 
said is useful? To you? 

Miss Bates: Don’t you see? It’s the 
whole answer. ‘“‘Self-control” Lib- 
erty held in law. These are the ways 


They 
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of democracy. Helen, out of our 
problems and our errors we learn 
these things. Thank you so much. 

HELEN (Catch in her voice): Oh, Miss 
Bates ...I... (Fades.) 

Voice (Fades in): Say, have, you seen 
the new poem about America? 
Everybody’s talking about it. 

Voice: Miss Bates of Wellesley has a 
marvelous new poem. 

Voice: Miss Bates, may we sing your 
new song, America, at our high school 
commencement? 

Voice: Miss Bates, I have just com- 
posed music for your beautiful new 
poem “America.” I enclose a copy. 

Voice: The instructor of our school has 
written music for the words of your 
new poem, “America.” We think it 
will teach our foreign girls the real 
meaning of their adopted country. 

ANNOUNCER: The letters poured in. 
The newspapers rushed into en- 
thusiastic print. Said the Boston 
Transcript: ‘We rather guess that 
Professor Katherine Lee Bates has 
written the American national hymn 
... Well nigh perfect as poetry and 
in the most exalted strain as politics.” 

Music “America the Beautiful” played 
back coming up strong for a measure 
between announcements. 

ANNOUNCER: So many different tunes 
were written and so many different 
phrases were added or lost that Miss 
Bates was forced to choose one final 
version . . . and one final tune. Thus 
“‘America the Beautiful” as we know 
it today. To the melody, ““Materna”’ 


Music: Song up strong. Then fade 
back. Under during Miss Bates’ 
speech. 





Miss Bares: Dear America, take this 


song... 1 want no profit from it.... 
It is not really mine. .. . It belongs 
to the people and the experiences 
that gave me the words. I give it to 
you freely to use when and how you 
will. It was written through many 
years by the America I discovered, 
and the people who interpreted it to 
me. And without all these people it 
would never have been written. It 
is yours who helped me to write it .. . 
it is yours who sing it . . . it is yours 
who love it, and whose understand- 
ing of its meaning fills it with a 
peculiar power. Many have written 


asking me for more words . . . for 
some mention of brotherly love. The 
song is too long now. But when you 
sing ‘From sea to shining sea’”’ think 
of it as extending from one sea clear 
around the world to the sea again. 
The brotherly love is there, behind 
the words. 

And if the song can mean to 
America one half of what America 
means tome... toallofus...I am 
content. 


Music: Up strong with a chorus singing 


the last verse. 


THE END 


<— 





Part Seven 


Production Notes 





Dovus.e Exposure 


Characters: 3 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern dress. Ruby 
may wear a maid’s uniform. 

Properties: A number of vases, or all shapes 
and sizes and colors, ball. 

Setting: Upstage center is a fireplace with a 
mantel above it and a mirror over the 
mantel. In the rear wall to the right is a 
door leading into a small reception hall, and 
in the center of the left wall another door 
leads to the stairway and the rest of the 
house. inst the right wall stands a 
large, old-fashioned desk with books, papers, 
and a telephone, and upstage from the desk 
is a worn but comfortable easy chair. There 
is a pair of arm chairs, one each side of the 
fireplace, and other occasional chairs placed 
here and there with accompanying tables 
and lamps. There are vases of all kinds 
about the room. 

Lighting: None required. 


Youna FRANKLIN TAKES OVER 


Characters: 8 male. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Simple Colonial costumes for all the 
characters. Ben should have a canvas work 
apron on. His Uncle may be rather eccentric 
in clothes, and carries a walking stick. Dr. 
French wears fashionably cut clothes in 
dark colors. Mr. Andrews is dressed like a 
dandy. Matthew Adams wears clothes of 
obviously high quality. 

Properties: , Manuscripts, newspapers, 
pens, pencils, ink, odd sheets of paper, 
coins, proofsheets, scroll, bundle containing 
an apple, slice of bread, and raisins, a glass, 
kerchief. 

Setting: The entrance from the street is at 
stage left, and the entrance to the printing 
shop at right. There are two chairs upstage 
of left entrance, facing right. At rear stands 
a plain table with a chair behind it. On it 
lie two books, a proofsheet, some blank 
sheets of paper, pen, pencils, ink, and a few 
pieces of type. A drinking glass and a small 
paper-wrapped bundle lie on the floor be- 
side the table. On the rear wall, hang two 
oval-shaped wooden discs, about ten inches 
by six inches at the broadest point. The 
hang by means of holes bored near one end. 
There is a larger table at the right, with 
Fa = —_. On it are a a of 
P , Dlank paper, pen, pencils, a 
ruler, and a few pieces of larger type. There 
is also a file of small four-page newspapers. 

Lighting: None required. 
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Brave ADMIRAL 

Characters: 2 male; 1 female; male and female 
extras. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: The Queen is lavishly dressed in 
long flowing robes, jewels, and a crown. 
Columbus is dressed in a plain black suit, 
with knee breeches and long hose. The 
sailors may wear dark blue pea jackets and 
hats with visors. The spectators are dressed 
in simple clothes of the period. The courti- 
ers may wear colored breeches and tunics, 
with white hose. The body-guards should 
wear swords from their belts. 

Properties: None required. 

Setting: All that is required for the first scene 
is an elevated platform with a decorated, 
high-backed chair to represent Isabella’s 
throne. No scenery is required for the dock 
scene. There may be a rail and some rig- 
ging against the backdrop to indicate the 
shipboard scene. Coiling ropes are on the 
ship. Scene 4 may be the same as scene 3 
except that it is much darker to indicate 
night. 
ighting: None required except dim light for 
ast night scene. 


Tue HicHianp Lap 


Characters: 3 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: 18th century Scottish dress, — tar- 
tans, Scotch caps, kilt, purses. 

Properties: Candles, long pipe for Mr. Dun- 
skaith, soup dishes, ladle, lantern, walking 
stick, paper, ink, quill pen, small tub for 
washing dishes. 

Setting: There is a | fireplace at the right, 
with a deep recess for the fire. There is a 
window against the rear wall, and a door at 
right leading outside, and at left leading to 
rest of house. Through this a ladder may 
be seen. There is a dresser at the left, a 
large rough refectory table and benches in 
the center. Over the fireplace is a mantel on 
which there is a clock. On the table isa 
candlestick and candle, and a small wash 
tub, or dish pan. On the wall on a hook 
hangs a lantern. 

Lighting: None required. 


UNpER THE Harvest Moon 


Characters: 1 male; 1 female; characters to 
resent Pumpkin, Ghost, Black Cat, 
itch, Owl. ; 
Playing Time: 20 minutes. 
Costumes: Ruth and Tom are dressed in every- 
day clothes. The Ghost wears a sheet into 





which holes have been cut for the eyes, nose, 
and mouth. The Pumpkin wears a large 
paper pumpkin over his head. One side has 
eyes, nose and mouth cut out, and the other 
side is uncut and smooth. The rest of his 
costume may be orange and black. The 
Witch wears a tall black pointed hat, black 
full skirt, and a black cape. The black cat 
wears a long black one-piece costume, with 
a hood and stuffed ears. The Owl wears a 
feathered costume and glasses. 

Properties: Broomstick for witch; mask for 
witch; large book with “Who’s Who” in 
large letters on back; pack of cards. 

Setting: There are several corn shocks here 
and there and one especially large at right 
center. There is a tree at left with a very 
large hole in the trunk. There is a large red, 
PB As moon painted on the backdrop. 
— ing: None especially required, though a 

right moonlight night should be suggested. 

Musical Note: The verses at the end are sung 
to the tune of “Old Folks At Home.” 


For THE Giory oF SPAIN 

Characters: 5 male; 1 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: The King and Queen are dressed 
in royal robes and wear crowns. The Queen 
wears many bright jewels and the King 
carries a scepter. Talavera wears a dark 
flowing robe with a cowl! and a small skull 
cap. Columbus wears a dark doublet and 
breeches and hose. The Chancellor and 
Juan are dressed in court clothes. 

Properties: Books, paper, maps, globes, ketter, 
quill pen, inkstand, long sheet representing 
contract. 

Setting: There is a large table at the center 
of the Council Chamber. Around it are a 
number of chairs, two throne-like ones, one 
at each end of the table for the Queen and 
the King. At the left is a small table with 
books, papers, inkstand, quill. On the large 
table are maps and globes. 

lighting: None required. 


CotumBus SaILs THE SEA 

Characters: 4 male; 1 female; sailors and 
Indians. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Setting: One setting with several changes of 
stage properties. First scene requires no 
stage properties, but only a soft back- 
ground. For scene 2 there should be a 
throne-chair on an elevated platform which 
can be made from a large box. A rail and 
some rope and rigging can be used to sug- 
gest the third scene. Palms and trees 
against the backdrop should be used for 
scene 4. 

Costumes: Rough dark suits for Columbus and 
the sailors. Elaborate court robes and 
jewels for Isabella. Conventional court 
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costumes for courtiers. The Indians may 
be clothed in shorts and feathered head- 


dress. 

Properties: Map; branch with berries; stand- 
ard with flag of Spain. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tae Cat WHo WanTED TO RIDE ON A Broom 

Characters: 2 male; characters representing the 
cat, the witch, and various witches, goblins, 
and other creatures. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: The witches are dressed in tradi- 
tional costumes — high pointed black hats, 
black capes, carrying brooms. The cat is 
dressed in black, with tail and hood over 
head. The Jack-O-Lantern is dressed in 
orange, and padded out to give round effect. 
There are cut outs for the eyes, nose, and 
mouth. Unusual costumes of any kind may 
be worn by the Curious Creatures. The 
Airman wears an aviator’s helmet, leather 
jacket, and khaki breeches. 


Properties: Brooms, “airplane,”’ which is a 


tricycle or kiddie-car to = wings (a 
oo 


) has been attached. Bowl of milk; 

bandanna. 

Setting. : There is a large fireplace against the 
back wall. Suspended in the center of it is 
a large black kettle, in which is a long stick 
for stirring. Windows at right and left. 
There is a door leading to other rooms at 
right, and a door leading outside at left. 
These must be wide enough to admit “air- 
plane.” There is a table and several chairs. 

Lighting: If possible, there should be some 
flashing through the window just before 
entrance of Witches, Goblins, and Curious 
Creatures. 


THIRTEEN AND HALLOWR’EN 

Characters: 2 female; 13 witches. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: King’s English, Better Say, wear 
white gowns covered with black cloaks with 
cowls. The witches wear black capes (that 
can be easily discarded) and tall, pointed 
hats. After the change, they appear in 
similar white dresses, each with her par- 


ticular letter. 
Properties: Letters spelling “Better Diction.” 
‘nglish. Broomsticks for 


Wand for King’s 
witches. 
Setting: Four pumpkins, one at each end of the 
stage. cauldron for center with 
simulated fire. 


Lighting: Only the light of the 
the cauldron until the — fast 
witches are transformed 
Tue Litrris Witrcae Wo Forcor 
Characters: 1 male; 4 female. 
Playing Time: 10 minutes. — 
Costumes: Mad, Bad, and Sad wear long black 


mpkins and 
when the 





cloaks and pointed black hats. Jean and Bobby 
wear everyday dress. 

Properties: Round black kettle; bag containing 
pills, powders, and small bottles; large mixin, 
spoon; artificial roses in flower pots with ea 
in them. There may be strings attached to 
these flowers so that they can be pulled over 
when the powder is put on them. At the end 
when they revive, the characters standing in 
front conceal the act of sticking them in the 
soil again. 

Setting: A wall runs along the back of the a. 
against which are roses and hollyhocks. The 
roses should be set in flower pots containing 
earth. The wall may be built of boxes. A flag- 
stone walk running 4 the front of the stage 
may be marked out with chalk. 

Lighting: None required. 


Service ror Husert 

Characters: 3 male; 1 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Mr. McPhee wears trousers and odd 
jacket. Polly wears housedress. Bill 

opper wears business suit. Larry Kent 
wears trousers and sport jacket. 

Properties: Screw driver, radio tube, book for 
Bill Whopper. 

Setting: The living room of the McPhee house. 
The room is attractively and comfortably 
furnished. There is a fireplace center 
flanked by large overstuffed chairs, a book- 
case up right, a small table down right, a 
davenport down left. Right centre is a 
radio which has evidently pushed out 
from the right wall. There are several other 
chairs, and lamps are variously placed 
about the room. 

Lighting: None. 


Banp AIp 
Characters: 5 male; 4 female. 
Playing Time: 40 minutes. 
Costumes: All the characters wear modern every- 


day , 

hr Pocketbook; letter in‘envelope; sheets 
of paper clipped together representing scripts; 
trombone; saxophone; trumpet; telegram blank; 
Gladstone bag; wallet; money. 

Setting: There should be a sofa, a few upholstered 
chairs, a record player, a few end tables, 
lamps, and a desk on the stage to represent the 
living room. There is a phone on the desk. A 
oo leads to the front hall of the house, 
—_ a door right may lead ,to the rest of the 

use. 

Lighting: None required. 


—_ 
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PLAYS FOR VICTORY 


The following plays which have appeared in past 
issues of our magazine are of invaluable aid to 
teachers in dramatizing what young people can 
do to help their country. 


For Intermediates, Jr. High, 
and High School . 


LETTER TO PRIVATE SMITH — This car- 
ries an important war message, presented in the 
simple but effective manner of “Our Town.” 
YOU CAN COUNT ON US — A popular play, 
for promoting the sale of War Bonds and Stamps. 
CITIZENS OF TOMORROW — An exciting 
play showing how the young members of a Vic- 
tory Club are aiding their country. 

A MARINE FOR MOTHER—A comedy 
about home hospitality for servicemen. 
LINE-UP FOR VICTORY — How each one of 
us must back up the soldiers at the front is dram- 
atized in this new War Stamp and Bond play. 
FUN TO BE FREE — A nt stressing the 
principles of democracy and the American Way. 
FOR HEAVEN’S SAKE — An amusing war- 
time fantasy to stimulate Bond and Stamp sales. 
NO MEDALS — a dramatic illustration of the 
important work done by Nurse’s Aides, 

MR. TOGO AND HIS FRIENDS — A telling 
drama stressing the need for cooperation from 
civilians at home. 

THE LIEUTENANT PAYS HIS RESPECTS 
— A comedy with a lesson for modern young 
Americans. All-girl cast. 


pate OF aunegns — An —- en | 
suggesting ways of s ng rumors, @ 

= 3 A our attitude Seuende ma one should be. 

THE WORM TURNS — The value of the Red 

Cross Home Nursing Course is brought home. 

VACATION LIMITED — A War Bond play 

with a new angle, 

THE BOOBY TRAP — A letter from Dad pro- 

vides the climax in this entertaining play about 

War Bonds, 

SOLDIERS ON THE HOME FRONT — How 

activities on the home front contribute to the 

war effort. 


For Primary Grades 


VICTORY FOR LIBERTY — A play to show 
the littlest folks what War Savings Stamps and 
can do. 
TIN TO WIN —A salvage play for primary 
es. 

THE PIGGY BANK HELPS UNCLE SAM — 
Pennies and nickels grow into patriotic War 
Stamps. 

THE VICTORY GARDEN — A fantasy about 
victory gardening for young children. 


Any of these ys, as well as those in current 
issues, may produced r y-free by sub- 
scribers. Single copies of individual plays may 
be purchased for 10c each. To eliminate book- 
keeping we suggest pay t accompany 
playbook orders, especially for small quantities. 


PLAYS, INC. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 























PLAYBOOKS 


Do You Know That... 


=> You may obtain additional co ~ 
of any of the ee publish 
PLAYS for use by members of the 
cast. 

«> By purchasing playbooks you can 
save much time and effort spent 
in copying out parts. 

a> We can bt you with copies of 
any play published to date. 


Each playbook costs only ten cents, plus postage 
TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
THIS TIME-SAVING AID 


To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest 
that payment accompany orders, 
especially for small quantities 


Send Your Order Today to 


PLAYS, INC. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 




















annual subscriber to PLAYS 

The Drama Magazine for 
Young People, why not subscribe 
and receive the economical and 
time-saving advantages which a 
subscription offers you? 


| | you are not now a regular 


All of the plays we publish ma ho 
produced by Subscribers Royalt 


ENTER YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 
ON THIS ORDER FORM 


8 Arlington Street, Boston{i6, Mass. 


Please enter my subscription for 
fyears to PLAYS, published monthly, 
October through May 


(I enclose $ 0 Send bill 
(One year, $3.00 — Two years, $5.00) 














PLAYS 


for Cpecial Occasions 
in October 


In addition to the many fine plays | ys for holi- 
days and special occasions lished in this 
issue, subscribers may also obtain plays from 
revious issues for the celebration of the fol- 
owing events: 


October 9th — Leif Ericson Day 
A Sean or THe Norsemen (For Junior 
October 12th — Columbus Day 
ApmrnaL or THe Ocean Sea (For Junior 
High) September, 


Cotumsus AWAKESs 
ates) 


Son or Cotumsvus (For Primary Grades) 
September, 1941 


Taerr Masestres Commanp (Radio 
Play) September, 1941 
Tse Bor Dreamer (For Junior High) 
October, 1943 


October 28th — Anniversary of the Statute of 
Liberty 


Tue Sratve Speaks (Radio Play) 
September, 1941 


October 28th — Anniversary of Freedom of the 
Press 


First Freepom (Radio Play) October, 1941 


October 30th — Hallowe'en 

Patsy Saows Tem (For ee 
Tae Maaeic Pompxtmn (For Primary 
Grades) , 1941 

Oxp Lapy Wrrcn’s Party (For Primary 
Grades) October, 1941 

Tse Faicutenep Wrrea (For Primary 
Grades October , 1942 


» 1942 

Tue Maaic Broom (For Primary Grades) 
October, 1942 

Tag Younegst Wires (For Junior High) 
October, 1 


1943 
Tue Maserc Sreut (For rear To 


Gositw Parape (For Intermediates) 
October 


fe io 
coribere. 8 Bangle copies of 6 plays 
be purchased for 10e each To sluminate book 


cleies adae a for onal quentitia quantiles 


PLAYS, INC. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 











